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(Note by the Secretariat) 



As the urge to improve collective living standard has 
steadily developed throughout OEGD countries- in the last 20 
years, institutions of higher education have had to switch at 
short notice from a situation in which they provided training 
for an elite to a situation in which thqy are called upon to 
meet the needs arid aspirations of a rapidly growing student, 
population from widely varying backgrounds. Universities 
and other .post-secondary institutions Jxave therefore had to 
accept new objectives and roles which are uneasily poised 
between the scientific, cultural and pedagogical functions 
of higher education and research. This trend was bound to 
involve thorny problems for those whose responsibility it is to 
plan and control university development. The task of bringing 
the objectives of the university, with all the resources it 
has been assigned to discharge its traditional functions, into 
line with the functions arising from its new vocations is 
fraught with difficulties. ''All aspects of planning and 
institutional management in higher education have therefore 
become vitally important and have resulted in investigations 
and studies whose novelty and originality cannot be* over-emphasized. 
But hardly has the university begun to become aware of its new 
vocations and responsibilities, at least in Europe, when it 
has had to face a slowdown in the demand for higher education 
accompanied by increasingly severe criticism of its functions 
in the community and a stagnation in the flow of national re- 
sources allocated to teaching and research. The convergence 
of these new developments has necei^sitated further intensive 
thinking* and further efforts to devise new methods of manage- 
ment. 

From its inception, the^jQECB-GERI Programme on 
Institutional Management in H-drgher Education has focussed on 
the solution of problems which undeniably arise from the fact 
that universities and other institutions were often ill-prepared 
for the task of managing the resources made available to them 
with the maximum efficiency. In its first stage (1969-1971) 
the programme set itself the task of showing how these institutions 
might learn to manage their resources more effectively by 
improving their decision-making procedures with particular regard 
to information systems, financial administration, the analysis 
of student flows, the use of premises, the organisation of ^ 
curricula and syllabuses, etc. 

The programm.e's initial objectives were achieved in 
the first instance through the specific studies and research 
conducted by the CERI Secretariat and subsequently by the 
investigations carried out by 8 universities - one in Denmark, 
Prance, Germany, the Netherlands, Sweden and Yugoslavia and two 
in the United Kingdom - which devoted their attention to one 
or more of the above^ problems. This task of exploration mobi- 
lised some 52 specialists and cost F.Frs. 1,700,000 of which 
over three-quarters were financed by the national autln^^rities 
of the countries participating. Most of this work has been 
published by the OEGD in the collection "Studies in Institutional 
Management in Higher Education '\ 
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^ An evaluation of the work done in the first phase of 
the programme was the main subject of a conference organised 
in November, 1971 which was attended by 192 participants from 
21 QJIC]) countries representing the universities, the government 
departments concerned and the main international bodies. 
Expressing the hope that this activity would be pursued, the 
Conference considered it advisable that ; 

(i) /CERI should develop its 'ftmotions in the f Jelfl 
^of information, co-ordination and training in 
university management and planning; 

(ii) CERI should promote all activities likely to 

foster broader inter-institu1;ional co-operation 
in research and investigation. 

These discussions and recommenda^tions led to the second 
phase of the CERI Programme on Institutional Management in 
Higher Education which is now characterised by the active 
participation of a large number of institutions of higher education 
(over 100) and partic^ularly by an appreciable increase in the 
number of -muitl-instltutional and multi-disciplinary research 
groups working on subjects of joint interest. In short, 
although the general objectives of the programme are the same 
as those which brought it into being, the experience acquired ' 
in the last few years has enabled it to improve its methods 
of work and adapt them more effectively to the requirements 
of its member institutions. ^ 

Since the initiation of the second stage of its activities, 
the programme 's ^Secretariat , in co-operation with the universities" 
And national authorities concerned', has endeavoured to encourage 
the establishment of research grbups. Por this purpose, a 
list of priority subjects for r search and investigation on 
various aspects of management was drawn up with the assistance 
of a special group of experts and circulated to the institutions 
cor^cerned. Those which then decided to joiii the programme were 
thus able to express their preferences as to the types of 
investigation in which they wished, to participate.' In practice, 
eert41n of the proposed subjects aroused the simultaneous 
interest of several institutions wii;h . the result that the latter 
formed a number of groups which were able to approach the problems 
not only more comprehensively b*ut also in greater depth than 
a single isolated institution could have done. Three groups(l) 
were set up between the end of 1972 and the beginning of 1973 
for periods of one to two years and it is their final reports 
which are now submitted for the attention of the participants 
in this Conference.. 



(5.) - Research group No. 1 : "Measuring student success : 

a systematic statistical analysis" (co-operation between 
two Austrian universities). 

- Research- group No. 2 : "Budget control procedures and 
methods for calculating unit costs of activities and • 
outputs -of higher educational institutions" (co-operation 
among 1© French, Belgian and Swiss universities). 

- Research group No. 3 : "Study of the comparative effective- 
ness of university administrative structures" (co-operation 
among 20 universities). 

' * II • 
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At the Pirst General Conference of Member Institutions 
of the programme in January, 1973, one of the two main themes 
for discussion was the. effectiveness of xmiversity govemment 
and administration. This topic was chosen because it had been 
cited as a major concern of the members and, during the Conference, 
it quickly became apparent that very little, if any, previous 
research had been undertaken toward. the development of concrete 
measures of effectiveness of administrative structures^ of 
universities and other higher educational institutions. Because 
of the overwhelming interest in this subject, the programme 
assigned a very high priority to initiating some research in 
this area, the results of which are reported on in this volume. 

Prom the outset, the project'was viewed as a pilot 
exercise and it was not foreseen that Tesults which could be 
directly applied in practice would emerge. Rather, the project 
was divided into three " distinct stages, each with rather limited 
objectirves. The first stage, which began in May and ended 
in December, 1973, was devoted to : * 

- formulating workable definitions of effectiveness 

of administration in institutions of higher education; 

- exploring and identifying a number of measures of 
administrative effectiveness and ..structure in such 
institutions; 

- testing the practicability of such definitions and 
measures against on-going processes. 

The project was carried out by a small team of researchers 
in the Department of Operational Research at the University of 
Sussex in the United Kingdom. At the outset two . cone e^±««l 
approaches were proposed, namely the systems approach-^d the 
behavioural approach, the methodologies and results of which 
•are the subject- of this report. Throughout, the first stage 
of the project, consideration was given to the development of 
a me-thodology which would be applicable in a variety of national 
contexts and towards this end a small meeting of experts irom 
different OECD Member countries- was convened in Paris in October, 
1973 in order to provide the research team with feedback as to ^ 
the general applicability of t-he methodology under development 
to different institutions in Europe. The final part of the 
first stage of the project, which consisted of the development 
of a set of questionnaires to be tested in different volunteer 
institutions,, benefited from i-nitial tests at the University 
of Sussex. 

Ihe second stage of the project, which involved the 
application^of the questionnaire materials in different European 
institutions, was launched at a formal meeting held in Paris 
in February, 1974 at which the methodology was presented %ot 
comment and subsequent revision. As a result of this meeX^ng, 
19 institutions agreed to participate^in the case study pha>e 
of the project. The participating institutions were : 
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Belgium - State University x)f Liege, Catholic University of ~ * 
Louvain; « 

Canada - -University of Quebec in Montreal; 

France - University of Paris I (Pantheon-Sorbonne ) , Ecole 

Superieure des Sciences Economiques et Commerciales 
(ESSEC); • . 

Germany - University of Augis'berg; 

Ireland - The National Institute for Higher Education (Limerick) , 

University of Dublin-Trinity College, University College, 
G-alway; - . ' 

University of Tjondheim 

Linkoping-^University, Royal Institute of Technology 
(Stockholm), University of Stockholm, University of 
Uppsala; 



Norway - 
Sweden - 



Switzerland - Ecole Polytechniqut -Pederale de Lausanne; 

United Kingdom - Harriot-Watt University, Lanchester Polytechnic, 

(Coventry), University of EssexJ^., University of 
Strathclyde. 



Each participating institution agreed to complete a 
package of questionnaires ^designed for the case studies. These 
Questionnaires are published- separately in the document 
entitled "Comparative Effectiveness of Alternative Administrative 
Structures: Annex - Case Study Questionnaires", The Secretariat 
of the programme and the members of the project team wish to 
acknowledge their, gratitude to each participating Institution 
for the valuable contribution made to this project. In .addition, 
special thanks are accorded to a number of individuals who 
volunteered to participate in an. Advisory Group for the project 
which assisted in coordinating the case studies in each country 
and provided valuable comments on the findings of the study. 
The members of this Advisory Group were : P. Almef elt, LinkSping 
University; A. Duggan, Universit;^ of Dublin (Trinity College); 
P. Immer, Ecole Polytechnique Pederale of Lausanne; D.W.J 
Morrell, University of Strathclyde; A. Quilliot, University 
of Paris I; D. Rex, University of Essex; R. Rouquairol, 
University of Saint-Etienne; R. Sensique, Catholic University 
of Louvain; M.D. Sommerer, Bavarian State Institute for 
University Research and University Planning; L.U. Thulin. 
University of Trondheim. 

The final stage of this project consisted of the processing 
of the questionnaire materials received as a result of the case 
studies. The results of this analysis and proposals for 
future work are the subject of this report, which has benefited 
greatly from the comments made during a meeting of the project's " 
Advisory Group in Paris in October, 1974. \ 
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The Secretariat wishes to thank the members of the 
Sussex project team which comprised Professor B.H,P, Rivettp 
who had overall responsibility for the project, and Dr." A.W, 
Palmer and Mr. C.J. Johnson,, who were the principal researchers 
for the project. In addition, during the period February-June 
1974, Mr. P. A* Rose was appointed to assist with the analysis 
and interpretation of the results. 

The necessary resources for financing the work done 
by the Sussex team were provided by the Shell International 
Petroleum Company Limited in the form of a donation to CERI. 
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FOREWORD 

The note by the Secretariat outlines the way in which this particular work 
was conceived and something of the approach which was used. When we first 
started work in this area we had a humble feeling stemming from our own 
lack of knowledge aV6Trt the formulation of something so nebulous as measures 
of the efficiency of an ad^ninistrative structure. Indeed we realised that 
the classification of structures which would be a necessary first stage, was 
also something with which we^ as a team', had no experience. Consequently 
our first approach was to survey the literature in order to see the. extent 
to which other work could be both a guidance and a prop to what w^ were 
planning to do. As will be seen from the report whi'ch follows (particularly 
the first halves of II and III), the literature itself was not of much 
assistance in providing the structured quantitative approach which we were . 
seeking. There is, of course, a great deal of work which analyses the 
relationships between individuals within^ an organisation and between these 
individuals as a group and the outside world. This work we found valuable 
in giving us a fabric of background knowledge against which our own approaches 
could be placed, but unfortunately there seemed to be no quantitative studies 
to -he-lp us. ' It might be^^hought not surprising that such work has not 
previously been carried out into the confusing and amorphous structure of 
Universities, but it did surprise us to discover a lack of research into 
similar problems in industry and government. There are many theories of 
organisations, and many people teach organisational structure,- but so far. as 
we can discover, very few have measured it. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this pilot project has not yet led to 
confident conclusions to which administrators in Universities may turn for 
advice. In reading thi\s report we Hope that it will be understood that we^ 
approached this problem^ in some diffidence, and although we did our best within 
the limited time and resources available, those resources have undoubtedly^ 
constrained the logical development of our work to the stage of methodological 
va:iidation. Indeed, it is probably fortunate that the constraints of thes'^ 
resources meant that now the work is brought to a temporary halt and 
we can all stand back ind look at it in perspective to understand its weak- 
nesses and its strengths, and to indicate the way in which further work should 
proceed. - ^ 

It is of the nature of research that in every research project there is a 
possibility of failure. Any endeavour which is assured of success is cettainly 
not of a research nature.- Equally, we have discovered during the work that it 
is not only necessary in .this sort of research to be competent scientists, it 
is also necessary to understand that which is being researched. To this extent 
we found as the work progressed, an alamdng gap in our knowledge regarding 
what administrators do and the way administrators work from the standpoint of 
the competent administrator himself. Our team would certainly have been 
strengthened by the addition of an administrator. This has meant that we have 
had to place great reliance and draw heavily on the patience of our adminis- 
.trative friends and colleagues in many institutions. To them we will always 
be grateful. However, even with all these reservations about the work, we do 
feel that certain conclusions c^ be drawn from "it, and indications £an be 
-"made of the way in which a successful methodology in this most difficult area 
can be established. 
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I/GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



Orientation of Project 

In its initial formulation, the project was very loosely defined. 
Tttere was a general agreement among several members of OECD's Program' 
on Institutional Management in Higher Education that some "investigation 
into, the comparative effectiveness of decision making and administration 
in institutions of higher education throughout Europe" would be of 
interest. 

In particular, before any major investigations were approved and 
-initiated, it was agreed that a pilot project should b6 launched in 
an attempt to develop and establish a workable methodology along these 
lines. Sussex was assigned the task of executing this preliminary 
project, and the following program of objectives drawn up in consulta- 
tion with OECD. 



Objectives 

The initial objectives of this study by the Sussex team may be summarized 
as follows; 

(a) To define the effectiveness and structure of administration in 
institutio)is of higher education. 

(b) To explorej and identify measures of administrative effectiveness 
and structure. 

'(c) To test the practicability of such definitions and measures 
against on-going processes at Sussex University. * * 

. (d) To direct, co-ordinate, and analyse the results of small comparative 
studies at various European institions for higher education. 

(e) To assemble a final report on the project.; 

In particular, this being a pilot project, eraphLsis was to be placed 
upon determining the basic feasibility and value of the methodologies 
developed. 

. \ - " .. " • / : ■ 

Methods of Appro;ach 

It must, be stressed at the onset that two particular aspects of this study 
strongly influenced the way-it was carried out. These were: 

\ a) Its novelty 

b) The production of new data via 
field measures 

Given the time, personnel, and scale of operation, a) and b) were 
difficult to reconcile, and this was reflected in the somewhat ad hoc 
nature of the study. 
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Two methods of approach were f iiiariy adopted and these.; were termed the 
systems and behavioural approaches. To some extent th6y reflect indivi*- 
dualistic approaches - but primarily. 4ihey survived because (in principle 
at least) they were both i^ecessary and complimentary. As with all 
organizations, the functioning of a University may be regarded as a 
system: but, at the same time, given the "absence of conventional outputs, 
the goals and consequent behaviour of individuals -within it must also be 
taken into account. 

Research Design 

(a) lie Systems Approach 

This approach, perhaps over-simplistically, considers an educational 
institution as forming a single system operating within an exter^l 
environment which imposes certain constraints upon its operation. 
These constraints may vary both cross-culturally and within a given 
culture, so that any systematic comparative analysis must take them 
into account. 

Having considered environmental influences, lir then becomes possible 
to intelligently study the internal processes of the institution. 
In particular, a systematic characterisation of administrative 
processes within the institution can be developed. Given such a 
basic catalogue of administrative processes, .effectiveness is defined 
in terms of their collective facilitation. 

In liiie with this conceptual foundation, four methods were employed 
to obtain the data necessary for the derivation of measures of 
administrative .effectiveness and stn;bture. A general information 
sheet provided data primaril regarding the environmental constraints 
and static structure of each instittition . A set of "contigency 
studies" sampled on-going knd dyi^ic administrative processes. 
Finally, both administrators and a^cademics at each institution com- 
pleted special questionnaires. 

(b) Behavioural Approach * _ . 

The difficulty of this (and any approach) is that there are no well 
established methods of measuring organisational effectiveness in 
general, and universities or any institutions of higher education 
in particular. Well documented attempts have been made, hoVever, 
to isolate some factors which relate to the effectiveness of certain 
'goal attainment methods '(notab!ly the work of Price), and it is these 
which were used as criteria of effectiveness. The behavioural 
approach relied on taking propositions of the general form; if an 
org^j;iisation has a certain degree of x associated with some function, 
then it is more effective than an organisation which has a less degree 
of X associated with the same function. y 

The propositions used were selected from a list (compiled by Price) 
on the basis of the variable x being b^th a relevant and measurable 
factor'in the effectiveness of educational institutions. Allied to 
this of course was the ^establishment of some goal whose attainment 
depended to some extent on the use of x. The method relied solely 
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on the use of a questionnaire in which the academic staffs of various institu- 
tions were asked questions concerning the relative degree of x in th6ir own 
departments. Thus x, for example, was the factor 'amount of communication 
with the head of department *| then an institution whose members reported a high 
degree of comiminication with their head of department was assumed to be more 
effective than one with a low degree of communication for this particular 
variable. 

Organisation and development 

The Sussex tei'am comprised Professor B.H.P. Rivett, who acted as a general 
overseer. Dr. A.W. Palmer and Mr. C.J. Johnson. In February 197U, a Research 
'Assistant, Mr. P.A. Rose, was appointed to assist with the analysis and 
interpretation of the results. 

Objective (a) above was suramarieed in the paper "Comparative Effectiveness 
of University Administrative Structures - Preliminary Proposals." published 
in the Phase 2 bulletin (No. 5) of IMHE. 

o 

The /next step, objective (b) was realised with the help of an informal 
meeting in Paris in October 1973 a u which the Sussex team-deceived invaluable 
feedback from European representatives. As a result of this meeting and the 
Sussex study (objective (c)), the methodology was finalised and presented at 
a formal meeting in Paris in February 197ii. 

This meeting was attended by institutions interested in carrying out 
comparative s^iudies in co-operation \rith the project. At the meeting each 
institution was given a package of materials (which were available in either 
French dr English) for completion according to an agreed schedule. Each 
package contained the following itemc: , 

i 

10 questionnaires * 'T)epartmental Procedures 1" 
10 questionnaires "Departmental Procedures ,2" 

3 questionnaires "Admi^n^strative Questionnaire" 

1 general "information sheet" 

1 set of "contingency studies" 

plus general notes and instructions, and a glossary of terms. (the first set of 
10 questionnaires 6n the above list pertained to the Behavioral Approach, the 
remaining four items ^ to the Systems Approach) 

The contents of the packages are explained in detail later, and are exhibi- 
ted an Annex. Completion of each package was estimated to take at most 8 man- 
weeks of effort on the part of a Chief Investigator to be appoihted^at each 
participating institution. Research at 'each institution was to be concentrated 
upon a particular Department and Faculty as well .as upon the institution as a 
whole. (For precise definitions of terms such as "Department", "Faculty" etc. 
refer to the Glossary- provided in the Ann6x.) It was intended that, in so fat* 
as was possible, the Departments selected for special study should (i)- contain 
both researchers and teachers .(ii) be responsible for some organisation of 
teaching duties (iii) have a need for equipment in order to function properly. 
Accordingly, it was suggested that science Departments be cliosen for study, 
l3ut it was emphasised th^t neither this nor any of the requirements listed 
above were necessary for the investigation to be meaningful. 



^. Response a"^ this February meeting was most favourable, with 19 institutions 
voluii teer ing to co-operate in the study. The*e are listed in the note by the 
SecreteKlab^^^d can be seen to comprise 3 Irish, 1 Norse, 1 German, 2 Belgian, 
li Swedish, 2 Prfench, 1 Swiss, h British, and 1 Canadian university. The 
various departments- chosen by these liMftitutions for the study comprised U 
in the field of Physics, 3 Chemistry Departments, 'k in Human Sciences (Economics, 
Social Science etc^')j and 1 English Department. 



^ Consequeht to this meeting, an advisory body of administrators was set up 
to discuss and assess the merits and de-merits of the project, having particular 
regard to the possibility of further research. This body met lii October I97li, 
and the Sussex team benefitted greatly from its evaluation of a preliminary 
draft of this report. 

Another result of the February meeting was the adoption of several minor 
modifications in the methodology : these were circulated in a papex* of 
corrigenda and clarifications* During the execution of Ithe project (March- 
May I97I4) site visits were made to many participating institutions by a Sussex 
representative for consultative p\irposes. 




gjec^ive (d) of the project was thus carried out, and this Report fulfills 
vfe (e), so completing the project program. 



II/ THE SYSTEMS APPROACH 



C.J.JOHNSON 



SuBMoary 

AdffliWstrative structure and effectiveness are 
defined in terms of systems-abased concepts. Measures 
of these are introduced, and methods of deriving such 
measures are put forward. The scheme is applied to 19 
institutions of higher education, and the results are 
presented and discussed. Prime emphasis is placed upon 
evaluating the methodology per se. In particular* 
proposals for future research based upon the methodology 
are formulated. 
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1. GSKERAL ORIENTATION 



In order to establish the intellectual orientation of this approach, 
illustrations are provided of the types of question Vihich it is hoped the 
methodology will prove capable of clarifying knd eventually answering: 



Can a realistic, cross-cUlturally and inter -institutionally 
applicable set of indices be devised-wiiereby (a) administrative 
effectiveness and (b) administrative 'structure (in institutions of 
higher education) maybe meaningfully measured, described, con^ared? 
Or do international and national variations in context effectively 
prohibit the possibility of such a general methodology? 

If the /above proves practicable, aan such methods be used to 
discover ipter-dependencies between the structure and effectiveness of 
administration? Can causal relationships of practical significance be 
inferred? 

For example, does a highly centralised administrative structure 
tend to create more or less efficient administrative decision making? 
And ;^at about the quality of the decisions taken? What effect does 
standardisatiop of procedures (a large number of written regulations; 
have upon the ''freedom of academics from administrative chores? Etc 

How multi-dimensional are "adminsistrative structure" and "admini- 
strative effectiveness"? Can a large number of apparently independent 
measures be reduced to a few, and if so, to what do these few cominations 
of measures correspond in practice? 

How are the basic dimensions of effectiveness and structure correlates? 



Of course, this being a pilot project, the results do not provide 
complete answers to all, or even some, of these quest^-ons Rather, the ^ 
results of this project provide guidelines as to how Biich questions could, m 
further research, become fully resolved. 

Before presenting the methodology adopted and the results obtained, two 
important remarks concerning the general orientation of the project must be 
sli*essed2 

(o) Throughout the study, the specific topic of cost- effectiveness has 
^been excluded; parity because this topic is being investigated in its 
own right in a separate I-M-H-E. study, and partly to reduce the frame of 
reference of this project to less unmanageable proportions. 

(b) Attention is deliberately concentrated upon the characteristics of 
administrative effectiveness and structure at the departijlental level • 
(For precise definitions of terms such as "department", /»f acuity , . - 
"admininstrator",\etc always consult the glossary of tep^'ms included at 
the end of the Annex.) This ±S in accordance with the intentions of 
those who instigated the project, and is ^supported klsoj by the observa- 
tion that it is within departments that the real "engine, rooms of 
higher education liei These units contain the fundameittal processes of 
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research and teaching upon which all educational goals are fourjded. 
In addition, it is at such levels that there will be the strongest 
basis for cross-cultural and inter-institutional comparisons: for at 
higher organisational levels, dependence upon political aLl social 
environmental factors becomes increasingly pronounced. Accordingly, 
it is argued that the project is not unduly biased in emphasing the 
perspectives of administrative processes seen from individual ar^ 
departmental levels, given that the institution as a whole and its 
environmental context be taken into account. 




2. 



METHODOLO&ICAL PROGRABtE 



In order to (a) «eet the demands of the project progranime 
(h) define the effectiveness of administrative processes (c) measure 
it art various institutions and (d) aopount for any ohserved variations 
in effectiveness in terms of difference in administrative structure, the 
following methodological programme was drawn up: 

i# Present workable definitions of "administrative structure" and 

"administrative effectiveness" in institutions of higher education* 

ii« Select particular measure? of administrative effectiveness and 
structure. 

iii* Devise methods for obtaining information about these, 

iv« Devise a scheme for converting the information of iii. into the 
specific measures of ii* 

T* Apply this scheme to a number of institutions. 

vi# Examine for: \ 



Tli> Interpret results into praptical statements and suggestions about 
administrative procedures and about the practicability and profit- 
ability of further research in the field. 



In what follows the methodology as a whole is presented by working 
through each of the pointai i.-vii. in detail. 




Consistency and meaningfuine'ss of the measures proposed. 
Correlations between such measures of administrative 
effectiveness and structure* 
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3. BASIC DEFINITIONS 



The purpose of this aeotion of the methodology ia to provide a 
clearly understood conceptual foundation for what followa. In 
particular, it is essential to aake explicit and precise what are 
ooimoted by the tems "administrative effectiveness", "adainistrative 
structure", and indeed "adainistration" itself. The key to the 
definitions that have been adopted for these three terms is the prior 
ide«tlfication of all "administrative processes" within an institution 
of hi^er education. Initially, then, it is this identification which 
is discussed. 

M is characteristic of any syste»8-based methodology, a whole 
institution, in this case a higher educational institution, is viewed 
as a sii^gle system operating within some external environment. (Of 
course this view is a simplification of the reality of mar^y situations 
where, in^ practice, union and management links often effect a virtually 
indivisible merging of educe tional institutions into a nation-wide 
"multiverj5ity"c This concept could be developed in a more broedly based 
methodolo^, but such a generalisation has mot been undertaken in the 
context of this pilot project.) This environment will imposd^N certain 
constraints upon the opexration of the organisation, and moreover these 
constraints may vary from institution to institution, and from bpuntiy 
to country. Hence, no systematic comparative anaysis could be complete 
without some reference to these external constraints. In the cas6^^of 
institutions of hi^er education, it may be asked what form these c'onstraints 
take» They are divided^Tou^ly, into three main , categories: \ 

(a) PinanciaH/pliyaioal ^ 

(b) ^egaVpolitical 

(c) SociaiVoor .yetitive 

Category (a) includes the most obvious and fundamental restrictions^ 
of capital axid resources. Univer«i,ties who can boast independence of 
such external dependencies are virtually extinct, pisbursements to 
universiti0s may take many forms: institutional grants, specific grants, 
creation of professorial chairs, etc. In Europe, whatever the particular 
form of dl^sbursement, it is usually some allocation of tax-payers money, 
and as sujih must be monitored at leasi to the extent of accountability. 
In crude -terms an effective administrative structure must explicitly em- 
body a system defining who is responsible for spending what. 

• \ - ' ■ . 

The legal emd political constraints consist of all those non-physical 
or "paper" rules according to which universities must function. This 
would include much more t hah is laid down in the universities own charter; ^ 
for example, the government of institutioi/faculty/employee/student rela- 
tionships is nowadays very much subject to general legal guidelines, while 
procedures for certain key appointments may be dictated by external 
political and legal directives. This is summarised by requiring an admini- 
strative structure to be not only financially, but also legally, accountable. 

Although less tangible than the above, social and competitive 
constraints are very real restrictions on the operation of any modem 
centre for higher education. Perhaps \ this feet stems from the physical 
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dependency of institutiona, departMents and indiriduals upon oompe- 
titive grant allocations, with the consequent need to '•seliyfhemselves*'. 
Or perhaps it stems from the inherently competitive structure of most 
educational and industrial processes, or perhaps from genuine aspirations 
to communication and progress on the part of aoademia. Whatever the 
cause, the effect remains: merely to survive, a*present day university 
cannot content itself with mere stationarity, JThere is pressure for it 
to he progressing in fields of its own, and in such a way that this 
progress "be valued outside the institution. Even in the realm of 
teaching, the syllahi of courseis, and indeed the teaching methods them- . 
selves, must constantly he modified in order to keep abreast of current 
development. Little tolerance is given to reolusivexws, at all levels 
external accountability and communication is necessary* The chief burden 
of these constraints falls squarely on the shoulders of academics, and 
it is the task of administratipn to assist in this context. 

Having thus delineated the major external forces .influencir^ univer- 
sity administration, the discussion will now be concerned with the essen- 
tially internal processes of higher education. These processes will 

include, such diverse activities as; student admissions, acad,emic 
appointments/ internal resoux*ce allocation (e.g. office spacefV. laboratory 
equipment), construction of syllabi (when not externally imposed), 
examination scheduling, the provision and regulation of Tiasio services, 
the physical and political co-ordination of faculties, departments, 
individuals, etc. There are several ways of developing the classification 
of such a list of functions. Three distinct methods, each of which will 
contribute toihe understanding of administrative processes as a whole, 
appear relevant. 



(a) By function. This method of classification adopts the usual 
higher educational categories such as fii&ncial, personnel, 
facilities, admissions, etc. It provides a useful' classi- 
fication of sectors withfn a given administrative block, buf 
is too fundamental to give much vision of the subtleties of 
dispersion and delegation of task and responslMlity. 

(b) By political location. Here any particular process is 
clawsifidd according to where the responsibility for it lies: 
with central administration, or with a particular school, 
committee,, department, professor, or academic. This classi- 
fication has th$ advantage of relating the process in ques- 
tion to the administrative structure Catid vice versa) but 
suffers from the difficulty that^ certain procesDes may be the 
responsibility of more thrn one political entity. , Another 
etnomaly may arise, namely that certain processes could be ill 
or vaguely defined in term? of . responsibility. (Such a . 
circumstance may be regarded as a fault ' In administrative 
structure and evidence of some ineffectiveness.) Note that 
the typology (b) is virtually a definition by description of 
administrative structure. 
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(o) Petarson'a divisions. In reference 1, Peterson argues the 
importaiiot of classifying the decision making processes of 
higher education according to policy, managerial, and - 
operational categories. » 

These categories are extended to have reference to all facets of the 
administrative process. An adnlnistrative process is said to relate 
to policy when it is "conceraed with a University's major goals and 
priorities, its general 'program for achieving them and its strategies 
for obtaining the resources needed to achieve them". Such processes are 
of the highest importance in that they involve the long terjn and total^ 
commitments of the institution and all its members. 

Managerial administrative processes relate to "allocation of resources 
among programs. . • the co-ordination of their effects insofar as they 
are interdependent, and the mediation of conflicts between and among 
them". As suoh they are usually concerned with development and main- 
tenance of programs as means of achieving policy. They may have either 
short or long term perspectives b?rt generally involve only a part* of the 
total institution. ^ 

Operational administrative processes relate to "the way ±Xi which 
progrsui activities are carried out". These concern the basic operations 
of scheduling lectures, admission aoiid appointment procedures^ niliiig for 
spending allocated funds (such as claiming travel allowances, hiring 
secretarial staff), arrangement and organisation of official functions 
and ceremonies y etc. - 

Within each of these three categories there is one further and - 
fundamental division into decision- type processes and imi-emontation-^nd- 
maintenance-type processes. One m^^^ht contend that an effective admini- 
strative structure should maximise the involvement of faculty (and to 
a limited extent students) in the policy and managerial^ daoiaion making 
procesiies while liberating them as far as is possible from the implementa- 
tionr-and malnteiMUice processes, except insofar as these relate directly 
to their personal work. . 

How are the methocts (a), (b), and (c) of classifying the basic list 
of admlni'stratite functions to be co-ordinated? The functional descript- 
ions in (a) most directly involve measurable effectiveness, but any such 
measurements must relate to administrative structure (which (b) clarifies) 
and to faculty involvement (for which (c) suggest guidelines). Bearing 
the^e points in mind, the following systematic format for desci'ibing and 
defining the structure; and tasks of a ipaiiticular administration in a 
particular university is proposed; 

i. A statement of .the fundamental divisions of the ii)stitution and 
of the key administrative posts in each division. 

ii. A statement of the political structiire of each of .these units 
and of the Institution as a whole* (This would include refe3> 
ences to committee structures," appointed representatives, etc.) 

. ill. A list, initially by general function, of the typical admini- 
strative responsibilities of each of these units. In addition, 
for a given general function, division is to be made into policy, 
managerial, emd operational processes; and within these categories 
into Implementation-and maintenance- type processies arid decision 
type processes. For each of these final categories the delegation 
of responsibility Is to be described. Special note would hare" 
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tot>e taken of ill-defined, vague, /dual, or ambiguous 
responsibilities. . I 

iT. Implicit in i, to iii. should be the satisfaction of the 

constraints of legal and financial accountability. This ought 
to be verified. 

■OperatiTe definitions of "administrative processes*, ©to. may then be 
framed as follows: 

~ By "administrative processes" within institutions of higher educa- 
tion is meant all those processes included in section iii. of the meth- 
odological description above. 

~ By "administrative structure" is meant all those entities which are 
involved directly or indirectly in the execution of administrative 
processes (foiwal departments and selkions, hierarchical stniotures, 
personnel, committees, decision rules, planning or budgetory cycles, . 
etc., including Informal procedures and arrangements—see note (f )lr€lou>/- 

— "Administration" in an institution of hi^er education is unde3>- 
stood to refer both to the administrative processes themselT^s and tb 
the administrative structure contJigent upon them. It is thus a general 
all-embracing tern. (Note that the term "Administrator" is not to be 
taken-;auite so generally— see the glossary at the end of the Annex.) 

~ The "degree of effectiveness" or the "administrative effectiveness" 
of axi administrative structure in an institution of higher education is 
the extent to which administrative processes are collectively facilitated 
by that structure. 

Without being over-i)recise or impractioally theoretical, it is hoped 
that these basically common-sense definitions of terms provide a clear 
conceptual tbasis for the study. This section is concl^del vrith some . 
particular remarks about the definitiona given. 

(a) Of course, effectiveness (and. indeed structure) are multi-dimensional, 
and although the final definition suggests the possibility of some . 
overall or collective assessment of effectiveness, such a one-dimensional 
value would almost surely be an ovei^simplificatibn of the reality of the 
situation, (indeied, some o^the facets of structure and effectiveness 

may not even be quantitatively assessable.) 

(b) ^^ositively defective elements in an adaanistrative structure should 
become ei^dent through the methodological, description of the system: 
specifically It. and the last part of 111. are oriented to this suggestion. ^ 

(c) In order to orient the study in aocprdance with the wishes of its 
Imstigators, a questionnaire was circulated at an I.M.H.E. meeting of 
persons concerned. Almost all comments and criticisms related to the 
academic/administrative interface. In the content of the discusi^itm in 
this section, it should be noted that this interface is centred around 
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and radlat«i from the decision prooesses at operatioiial, aanagerialf 
and polioj lerels* These processes are ^ren special enphasis in 
this studj • 

(d) It is re-eaphasised 'ttiat all aspects of effeotireness relating 
to cost hare been pzcluddd froB this 9tudy« 

(e) Throughout the report, no distinction is drawn between the terms 
••effectiTeness" and "efficiency"* 

(f) A well-estahlished fact of organisational researoh^is that alongside 
every fonal adainistxratiTe structure there exist unique informal 
processes brought about amd supported by personality, accident, 
conrenienoe and habit* While thm conceptual analysis dereloped has 
placed great stress upon fo: sal adsinistratire structure and proo«dure, 
aa ±m ivpliait in adopting a Systems Approach, nerertheless it is 
intended to take some account of the importance and effectiveness 

of informali-^ within educational institutions. 

(g) How do th# definitions formulated here tie in with the definitions 
adopted ar the oonceptual basis in the Bahawioural Approach (lection 
III of this report)? In the Behavioural Approach the organisation is 
not initially viewed as a irtiolistic ffystem,but in terms of the varied 
individuals who are members of the institution* From these individuals 
is. ierived a monompt of organisational goal» iriiich may or may not be 
concretely physical* The effectiveness of administration is then 
defined as the extent to which the goal achievements of the orgaziisation 
are enhanced by that administration* In order to dLo this, administration 
will not necessarily attain such goals directly^ but will act towards 
attaining certain ends which are really means towards greater ends* These 
are the * * operative goals" ' of administration, and it is with the 
aohlevement and facilitation f . generally accepted operative goals 

that the Systems Approach is concerned* Discussion of the institution's 
total goals is ignored: they are t&Jcen as given* For example, one 
(Systems) measure of administrative ei^eotiveness is the extent to 
idiloh academics arr not occupied with administrative chores (this 
constitutes an operative goal),, but no attempt is made to Justify 
this .by deriving it from the total organisational goal of academic 
freedom* 
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4. SELECTION 0? MEASURE^ 

In accordance with the conceptual analyflia of the previous sections, 
the remge of adainistratire measures chosen a»hould give some coverage 
not only of administrative structure and effestiveness, but also of 
environmental situation. Anything less would not only be seriously 
incomplete according to the understanding developed, hut al90 render the 
comparative effectiveness of differing structures more difficult to 
isolate. Periiaps effort would be wasted seeking an internal structural 
explanation for variations in effectiveness caused at J!*^^* the absence 
or existence of some external constraint. In this sense, then, a "Macro" 
set of measures/indices is requisite. 

At this point the novel nature of the research and methodology 
envisaged created difficulty. There are no registers of appropriate 
measures already in existence to call upon, and a fortiori nonstandard 
techniques for obtaining estinqites of such measures. Optimistically, 
however, a list of measures was compiled and these are presented in this 
section: their qualities and defects will be discussed in the general 
presentation of the results and conclusions of the methodology* 

The methods employed by the author in compiling the list of measures 
were: (a) a search through the literature on administration and educa- 
tion, selecting recurring terns which appeared relevant in the context of 
this study, (b) a systematic approach to the important categories and 
factors developed in the conceptual analysis in 3, and (c) the asking 
of administrators for suggestions and Hdvice, in particular at the Paris 
meeting in October 1973. By these methods, and with the following 
provisos, the final list of measures was drawn up. 

Proviso 1 . The project being a pilot project, and the research being 
novel, it is to be expected that the list of^ measures selected will 
have considerable shortcomings. But the methodology will have failed 
only when such shortcomings go undetected. ' 

Proviso 2 . Noting this, it would be prudent not to seek an exhaustive 
set of measures, but to aim at a broadly representative set of measures. 
That is, a few measures, of as many different "types" as possible are 
sought. Thus there are a few structural measures e.g. centralisation, 
formalisation; a few environmental measures e.g. competitive climates; . 
a few effectiveness measures e.g. adaptability; a few behavioural 
measures e.g. role specialisation, role specification: etc. (The re- 
sulting -list could, of course, have been much longer.) 

Proviso 3 . As far as possible, the simplificption provided by global 
measures has been pursued. For instance, the sub-division of standard- 
isation of procedures into different components according to Department, 
Faculty, Central Administrative compartments has not been followed. 
Instead all components have beeit:^giped optimistically into a single 
"standardisation" measure for the^TOole l^titution. The "suodbss", 
or rather the usefulness, of such a liimped score vis-J-vis a set of 

/ 

/ ■ . , 
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separate soores is quite fundasental, and will be discussed in greater 
depth later. - 

ProTiso Measures found or suggested w}iich concerned aspects of cost 
effectiireness were excluded. 

Limitations of tine did slightly affect the scope of the list of measures 
compiled* Finer detail in, the sense of 3 aboYe would have been preferable 
together with a somewhat bro^^der range. Nevertheless, the proposed 
list did meet with the provisional acceptance of the administrators to 
whom it was presented. 

The measures are divided into four classes: general, environmental, 
structural, and effectiveness measures* 

A. General Measures 

Centralisation of Authority 

Originally, it was intended that there would be only one overall 
measure of centralisation. However, it was expressed with some force 
alf the February meeting "in Paris that the degree of centralisation of 
authority would vaiy consistently within different sectors of any 
institution. In particular, it was proposed that the single global 
measure be replaced by the four measures: 

(i) Internal Departmental Centralisation 

(ii) Internal Faculty Centralisation 

(iilJ Interaal Centralisation of the institution as a whole 
(iv) Centralisation (external) with respect to the national environment 
in which the institution is embedded. 

The reasoning behind such a pmposal was accepted, but a plea was 
made that these separate totalis she .Id nevertheless sum to a meaningful 
"overall (climate of) centralisation". Moreover, this overall measure 
seemed- the type of simplification necessary in a pilot project. Not- 
withstanding, the methodology was amended to assess separate measures 
of: / 

i) Overall internal centralisation within the institution 

ii) Centralisation (external) with respect to the national environ- 
ment in which the institution is embedded 

(iii) The original overall measure of centralisation 

The motivations behind these particular divisions have been explained 
in some detail, since such a difficulty of choice between a general uni- 
dimensional measure and a small set of separate measui^es recurred 
throughout the compilation tff the list. 

Incidentally^ by "centralisation of authoriiy" is meant, of course^ 
the concentration of decision making into one or a few people, and in 
particular away from those' who implement the decisions taJcen. 
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The InvolTeMent of Acadenios in Adulnistratlon 



This is a measure of the positive inrolYement of academics in 
administrative affairs, both physically and psychologically. However, 
the tiii6 spent merely on administrative chores (elementary repetitive 
tasks, no decision content) is not included here, but given a separate 
measure* 

Confidence Between Academics -gnd Administrators 

Sub-divided into? confidence of academics in the goals and actions 
of administrators; confidence of administrators, in the goals and actions 
of academics; and an overall measure if mutual empathy (oo~operativeness 
and understand5.ng) between administrators and academics. 

Inforn^tLon Plows 

Each of^ the following measures roughly assesses the frequency of 
use of and the importance of the relevant information channel: total 
iiifprmation flow within acadenia; hierarchical information flow within 
apademi|i; horizontal information flow within academia; total information 
flow within academia and administration; formal information flow 
between academia and administration; informal information flow between 
academia and administration; information within administration. 

Friendliness climate 

The general climate of friendliness within the institution as- a 
whole. 

B. Environmental Measures 

Autonomy of the Institution 

No distinction is made between this and the measure of external 
centralisation discussed previously. 

External Competitive Climates 

These are divided into measures of the ^^nt to which the institution 
competes within its national environment for (i) material goods and 
(ii) academic status/prestige. 

Plexibility of resources ' 

The extent to which the institution is free to deploy its resources 
for purposes of its own choosing. 

Environmental Supervision 

The extent to which the iiiStitutions internal affairs are supervised 
from outside. 

C. Stinictural Measure s ) 

Internal Centralisation (overall) 
Already discussed. , 
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Internal Coap>tltlT» Climates / 

These ire measures of the extent to which there is a pompetitive 
press upon the factions and indiriduals wi'^hin the institution with 
regard to (i) ^atoriaV^inwioial 8sin or Subsistence, (ii) Academic 
fi t a tus/pre s tige • 



This ftssessfes the extent to which standeurd guidelines and written- 
down procedures exist throughout the institution as a whole* 

Iiportance of Inforaality 

This assessea the importance of infomal procedures in the adfidni* 
stratire functioning ^of the institution as a whole* 

Role Measures 

Three meamr^? are irsed to assess the relation of the institution 
and its admini^tiraiiQn as a- whole towards individuals* These are: role 
speoifioaiion, the extent to which each individuals actions ax:e 
prescribed; role specialisation, the extent toihich each individuail 
performs taslcs which could only be perfomed by him; role pressures^ the 
extent to which each individual is undi^r psychological and physical 
ptessunis with regard to the tasks he is required to perform* 

Sophistication of Maiiagemeat Teohnology 

A measure expected to bear gi^atly upon administrative effectiveness 
It assesses the sophistication of management technology in terms of 
computer use, planning methods, etc* 



institution. Included in this one measure are psychological unity 
(the general ispnSt of co-operation and mutual understanding), pro- 
cedural unity (the extent to which different sections of adrainistra-, 
tion are formally and physically united, in terms of politics and 
building locations. 

Unity of Acadeaia 

This refers to the unity of the particular Faculty and Department 
sampled at each institution. Included a7.*e psychological and procedural 
unity, formal and physical unity being taken for* granted* 

Committee Proliferation 

Obviously very many committee* measures could have been employed. 
This simplest of measures merely assesses the number, the frequency 
of use, and the importance of committee procedures within an institu- 
tion* 

B* Effectiveness Measures 

Prustrations/Job Satisfactions 

The following self-explanatoiy measures are used; frustrations of 
academics within administration, frustrations of administrators with 



formality. Standardisation of Procedures , . 





aoademios, acadeaio job satiaf action, adminiatratiYe job aatisf action* 
Chorea 

The extent to which academica are. occupied in routine, repetitire, 
and non-deciaion adniniatrative taslca* 

Effective Dmocratisation 

The extent to which all nembera of the institution have a say in 
any decision^makii^g which affects then* v 

Cottpetitive Health ' 

The extent to which adminiatratire procedures (i) do not ahield 
individuals fjroM giving any account of themselves, and (ii) enoourage 
contact between all facets of the inatitutLqn and its envirpnment. 

Adainistrative Adaptability 

The adaptability and flexibility of administrative procedures to 
individual contingencies. 

Effectiveness. of Coamittee Procedures 

An assessment is made of whether or not individuals in the institu- 
tion regard conadttee procedures as effective. 

Overall Administrative Quality 

Both subjective and (hopefully) objective estimates are made of this. 

The Speed of Administrative Response 

An assessment is made of this. It must be borjae in mind that high 
speed does not necessarily imply good adBinistratioh. 



In addition, the following statistics were abstracted from the informa- 
tion sheet: 

Sises: S1 =. total number of students ,(100* s) 

52 = total number of academioa (iO*s) 

53 s= total number of adminisicrators 

Sif=c total amzsuol recurrent expenditure (£i/i0.m'8) 

55 =: total number of students in Faculty (iO's) 

56 s total number of academics in Faculty 

57 » total number of academics in Department 

58 = tbtal annual recurrent expenditure of Faculty (£1/100 m*s) 

Ratios:! Ri = total number of academic a/total number of 

administrators . 
R2 s total number of students in Faculty/total number 

of academic* in Faculty 
R3 » total academics renumeratiox/total 

administrators renumeration 
Rli. = average academic salary x 10/average administrative 

salary 

R5 = total number of students in institute/total number 

of students in Faculty 
R6 jx ^ of academics ip science and technology 
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The dependence of other aeaaures upon these was thus amenable to 
investigati^on., ' 



5. METHODS FOR OBTAININ& INFORMATION 



The following Items contained in the packages completed by 
participating institutions were written by the author with the 
Systems Approach specif icallly Un Bind: 

A = Infornaticn Sheet 
B = Departmental Procedures 2 
C = AdministratiTe Questionnaire 
D t= Contingency Studies 

The questionnaire E = Departmental Procedures 1 was written by 
A«Vf» Palmer for use withihe Behavioural Approach: nevertheless, the 
author accomodated the results of this questioniwiire into the Systems 
met&odology insofar as was possible 

(N«B« At each participating institution research was directed by a 
••Chi(Bf'!lnvestigat or" whose responsibilities were to bomplete himself 
items A and D in the package, to ensure that^i items B, C and £ were 
completed by appropriate personnel, and to maintain contacts with 
Sussex throughout. Details as to hew each item was to be administered/ 
completed were provided in circulated "Investigator's Notes". • A glossary 
of terms aided interpretation. Research at each institution focused upon 
a particular faculty and department and their relations with administra- 
tion as a whole. 

Each of the items A - D was writter 

(i) ^ provide information about the functioning of the institution 
and its administration in the context of the environmenta2/intemal 
classifications implied by the Systems Approach. | 

(ii) In particular, to present such information in a manner from which 
meaningful comparative measures of structure and effectiveness (as listed 
in the last section) could be obtained. 

The rationale behind each item will be briefly discussed: 

A. The need for factual information giving the institution's formal 
structure, basic statistics, environmental constrelnts, etc. is 
obvious. This, is requested in the information sheet, which is con- 
sidered to provide objective data and neasures. 

B. aijd C. A standard tactic in the measurement of organisational 
oharaloteristics is the design and completion of appropriate question^* 

xiaires* In the questionnaires B and C, a format used by Hemphill-^ ^In 
his organisational research was adopted. Measures derived f roiisuch 
questionnaires must initially be regarded as subjective. « 

Dm I^ere, nearly all investigative techniques employed in previous 
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research end: indeed the reliance upon responses to questionnaires has 
usually been totals Naturally, fro« a scientific standpoint, data 
that was freer of subjectiTity would be preferred* To this end the 
Contingency Studies were designed as an attempt to obtain objective 
data as to the dynamic structure and functioning of the institution* 

The Contingency Study technique begins with the identification of 
set contingencies which could be expected to happen in any institution 
of higher education, and which inTblve administratiTe response* ^ 
Questions are then asked of the way administration would respoiid in 
practice, and answers to such questions would be a matter of reeearched 
enquiiy (employing pa<!it records of the resolution of similar contin- 
gencies, interviews with relevant personnel, etc*)* Unfortunately, 
the problem of formulating contingencies and querying response to them 
in. a manner applicable to institutes of higher education throughout 
Europe proved itself to be a most difficult task* Accordingly, 
investigators were allowed to ipoke minor alterations •adapting" each 
contingency to "fit" their own institution, and adequate room was alloired 
for qualifying comments at each stage in the evolution of a contingency* 
Because of such probable difficulties and because of the complete 
novelty of the technique, only five "sample" contingencies were draim 
up* Ideally, contingencies should h£^ve been "sampled" frbm eve.ry admini-'f 
strative area of activity common to higher educational institutions* 
Particularly ijiportant omissions were necessarily made in this project 
{e.g. academic uxiion activity), and completion of this part of the i 
package was optional* Nevertheless, the response to this (hopefulily) i 
objective item in the package has proved more than encouraging, virtualliy 
every institution opting to complete it* ) 

There was thus a modest battery of dif f erfl^nt methods for obt^ning; 
information about the measures sought* Which methods proved more ; 
profitable? Did each method provide similar results? These questions , 
will be returned to when analysing th^esults* 
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6. CONVERSION OF INPORMATIOW INTO MEASURSS 



The manner by which the Inforaatlon obntained in the cpapleted 
paclcages waa converted into the aeaaures of Seotion 1 was a direct 
scoring prooess: a oertain response to a certain question in a certain 
section of the paokage aboring negatively or positively towards relevant 
measures. Cach measure is compounded by summing all such' scores on ^ 
particular, responses. Thus far, the measure converaion pt'ooBtt^ vms 
"automatic", and was indeed performed by computer. Finally, however, 
sli^t adjustments were made to these automatic measures in order to 
take into account any qualifying remarks or s|>eoial anomalies peculiar 
to individual institutions. (Throughout the eni^ire package, ample 
space was allowed for such qualifying comments.) 

Initially, the. measures derived from each section of the package 
were kept separately. This provided some check upon the validity of 
each of the five individual methods of obtaining information, and upon 
the momningfulneas of the measures in general. Clearly, if the various- 
methpds yield significantly different scores for the same measure, this 
will indicate shortcomings in the methodology; and conversely* Measures 
exhibiting general agreement over the different methods could then be 
meaningfully agglomerated into overall scores* 

Clearly the value of this almost naive soozlng process depends upon 
the intelligence with which different replies to the questions a^e 
assigned scoring points. Unfoartunately, the author lacks a sufficient 
depth of^ administrative experience to be fully confident in the assign- 
ation of scores. Nevertheless, the implications of the questions in 
terms of the measures were* often obvious, and occasional interpretive 
ambiguities or errors should have littli^ effect on the total score for 
each measure* 

Nevertheless, this cn^cial aspect of the jiethodology must not be 
lightly glossed over: in aiy future application the precise scoring of 
measures should be vetted by experienced administrators. 

To illustrate and clarify the scoring process, scoring keys 
relevant to the lists of statements in Departmental Procedures 2 and 
the Administrative questionnaires (see Annex) are exhibited in Ta,ble 2* 
(The reason these particular keys w^re selected for inclusion in this 
report is simply that the numbering of statements in the two question* 
naires makes it possible to refer to statements individually without 
the presentation of ax^ additional coding.) In these keys, the exact 
automatic scoring is ^iven for each possible response to each of the 
statements in the questiozmaires* A survey of these scoring keys in 
conjunction with the relevant questibi^naires will greatly enhance undez^ 
standing of the measures* finally derived, both in terms of the interpre- 
tation i^lftced on each measure by the author and in tezms of the virtues 
and defects of the scoring* 

In co-ordinating the scouring keys with the final measures obtained' 
for each institution, it should not be forgotten that slight adjustments 
to the automatic scores were made in order to allow for qualifying 
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remarks etc. which could not he dealt with in a computer prograjn. Also 
it ia to be borne in mind that the scoring on the Communication Surrey 
sections of the questiomiaires is not given in Table 2* 

The reader seriously interested in developing and applying the 
present methodology can obtain a set of scoring keys for the entire 
package from Susswc: theses together with the package itself, would 
enable him to apply the methodology of this project to any other insti^^- 
tution. It is possible that the OKCD will later print all the keys, but 
the author feels that such a step should await the implementation of the 
improvements and revisions proposed in this report. 
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7. APPLICATION OP THE SCHEAiE 



The Methodology presented in the previous sections was applied to 
the participating institutions listed in the preface. The organisational 
details of thia application are described in the general introduction. 

A priae difficulty proved to be the definition of basic categories 
and concepts in a sufficiently general manner to make them applicable 
in every institution, and yet also in a sufficiently precise and 
liaiting manner for them to remain meaningful.; To oTercome this diffi- 
culty, a glossary of terns was included in the packageV This glossaiy 
was discussed in detail at the Paris meeting of participants in February, 
and consequently a detailed clarification of certain terms was cijec^lated. 
(The original glossary is included in the Annex.) 

During the execution of the case studies, the author was able to 
visit several of the participating institutions and advise them about 
spetlfio problems arising. By the beginning of June, the completed 
packages which had been returned to Sus|iex were ready to be analysed. 

' ■ ■ 

As a preparation for this' task, each section of the package had 
been coded so that transference of replies into computer storage was 
possible. (Qualifying remark?, where applicable, were noted by a specific 
code xtumber. Later such remi^rks were read through and appropriate 
adjustments to the scoring were made. Occasionally the interpretation of 
a qualifying remark was. embodied in a re-interpretation of the reply 
given JB^^or to coding.) Having transferred the replies to computer stor- 
age, programs were written to (i) print out the coded replies, (ii) 
execute the automatic measure conversion process and (iii) print out 
the measures so obtained. An example print-out is given in Table 3. 

The measures thus obtained, with amendments taking into account 
pertinent qualifying remarks, were finally written into Table "1. (In 
this table, all measures deriving from the questionnaires were multi- 
plied by a factor of 10: note then that these measures represent 10 ' 
times the average of that measure for the respondents from the particular 
institution. ) 

It can be seen from Table 1, and from the list of participants in 
the Preface, that 19 institutions finally participated in the project. 
This was greatly in excess of the number expected when the methodology 
was originally conceived, (in fact, the anticipated number was about 
4 or 5«) As a consequence of this most encouraging response, the metho- 
dology has had (temporarily) to be reduced in scope, the reason being that 
the data processing itself has been a much greater burden than wps allowed 
for. Explicitly, two modification have been made: (i) - the full statisti- 
cal- analyses of the jneasures of administrative structure have been exclu- 
ded; these specifically would have made some assessment of the hierarchi- 
cal 'depths, horitontal spreads^ and overall complexity of organisational 
structure within each institution. Both these pointai will be fully deve- 
loped in further work, their exclusion applying only to this report. Herein 
only the intended direction of such work is indicated. 
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8. RESULTS m> ANALYSIS 



8.1\ Introdubtlon , - ' 

Before discussing the results obtained, and their significance, 
the reader is reminded of the nature of the results sought. 

The first and foremost objectire of this pilot project was 
•d^teraini.tag the basic feasibility, and ralue of the Methodologies 
^•reloped". Viewed in this light, the results established will cdncem 
the qualities an* defects of the methodology itself, and cannot bo a 
presentation of the rigorous final conclusions of a proren methodology. 
No doubt this will frustrate the administraior seeking proren administra- 
tire oonclusiona. But though a discussion of the methodology per se 
may appear dirersionary, it is to be emphasised that the novelty of the < 
project necessitates concentration at such a lerel in this report. Nerer- 
thelesSf as a' concession to thoffe wondering exactly what kind of 
administratire conclur^ions a fully dereloped methodology could yield, a 
section of teutatire conclusions based upon the current results is 
presented. 

In fact, the discussion of results is divi^led into .three parts, the 
first being a general introduction to the contents of Table 1, the second 
comprising an analysis of the qualities and. defects of the methodology 
per se, and the third drawing some largely speoulatire conclusions from 
the results now on hand. 

8.2 General comments on results of Table 1 . 

The numerical measures finally obtained by the Systems Approach are 
stimmarised in Table 1. This tatle is pie foundation for the analysis 
and discussion which follows, and in riew of this Importanoe a brief 
recap is giren of how the table was constructed: 

Replies to all sections of each completed package were coded and 
transferred to computer storage. Automatically, measures were computed 
on the basis of these coded replies. These printed-out measures were 
slightl^^drjusted to take relevant qualifying remarks into account, and 
then itritten into Table 1. 

For a general orientation as to the institutions whose measures 
are tabulated, it is best to consult the la,3t entries in Table 1, where 
each institution's basic statistics are given. (These are the 
statistics and ratios indicated at the' end of II if ) Here it can be seen 
that the participating institutions and departments varied enormously 
in size and budget, besides nationality. For instance, the numbers of 
students and academics in each institution ranged from lows of 200 and 
50 to highs of 28,000 and 1,300 respectively, with intermediate intervals 
well represented. The number of administratArs at each institution varied 
from 21 to 700, and, of course, similar variations in scale are reflected 
in all the basic statistics. ' , 
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Thm "ratios" oomputed displayed some surprising variability,- 
espeoiftUy the ratios of acadeaios to adaintstrators. This ratio 
i*aa«ed froM about 1 to about 20," and ■oreover this rariability seened 
little correlated with the decree of concentration on technological 
or scientific subjects, (A prelljiinary check with participating insti- 
tutionis suggests that such differences do reflect the reality of the 
situation rather than any ■isinterpretation of the term "adainistrator"*) 
Variations in such structure are soae of the differences which it is 
hoped to (erentually) correlate with differences in adnrinlstrative 
effeotireness. For nax^l; is variation in the ratio of average ' 
adainistxrative salary to average acadeaic salary reflected in the degree 
of oo-operation between these sectors? Such questions will be returned 
to later* 

Aa regards the sizes of the Departaents chosen for^the study, these 
contained between 6 and 36 acadeaics, bar a couple of exceptionally large 
ones having 6l and 80 acadeaics. In general, although there was 
appreciable variation in Faculty and Departaental diaenaions, this was 
not as pronounced as the variation in Institutions! diaensions. (This 
was anticipated since the definitions of "Faculty* and "Deportment" were 
Buoh aore restrictive than that of "Institution of Higher Kduoation",) 

Having purveyed the basic statistics/ what can be said- of the other 
aeasures derived by the Systeas Approach? Regarding the coapletion of . 
Departaental Procedures 1 and 2 and the Adainistrative questionnaires, v 
it can be seen froa the lait three coluans of Table 1 that response to 
these questionnaires was good. Most institutions completed all 3 Copies * 
of the Adainistrative Questionnaire, and . at least 8 copiea of both Depart^ 
mental Procedures 1 and 2, The Information Sheet was completed by all 
but two institutions and, perhaps surprisingly, only one institution , 
failed to complete the Contin^^enoy" Studies, (However, institutes 12 
and 19 submitted their Continge* oy Studies too late f or inolusiou in 
Table 1,) 

Thus response to all sections of the packages was favourable, axid 
80 it was possible to fill.in Table 1 with aeasux^s derived bjr the 
Systems Approach, These measures will be discussed in detail in the next 
section, but first a couple of general points are made. 

An immediate observation from Table 1 is that most measures are^ 
considerably biased: that is, the scores for each measure on a particu- 
lar section of the methodology do not usually centre around zero. This 
could easily be "corrected" by expressing each score as a deviation from 
the average for that measure, but it is not important at this stage: 
certainly in future applications scores would be so normalised and 
standardised. What Is important at this stage is whether or not the 
differences between scores for various institutions are indicative of 
real differences between the institutions in terms of the measures being 
assessed. For exaapli, consider the aeaaure "laportance of Informality 
(in adainistrative processes)". It oan be seen that score's for this 
aeasure on Departaent 1 Procedures 2 never turned out to be negative- 
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in fact they ranged from 0 to 328. Thus, the Measure has a positive 
bias I "but since only differences in the Measure concern this comparatire 
analysis, the efact c^n be ignored. Statements of the type "institution 
10 has less i^ortance of informality than institution 6, according to 
Departmental Procedures 2" are all that concern the present inquiry. 
Incidentally, note that, with reference to this example, the figure 328 
was far in excess of the next highest figure, and indeed depended upon 
replies from only three respdndents: for these reasons it was dropped 
from the statistical analysis. (Such dubious figures are circled in 
Table 1.) Thus there is reduced range of scores from 0 (institute k) 
to 130 (institute l6). Are the differences between scores significant 
and not merely random variations? This question is answered affirmatively - 
in the next section. 

' ■■■ 

A final point concerns th^ general use of Teble 1. The previous 
* discussion of some of the infoimatior^ contained in the basic statistics 
given in the table is by no means complete or exhaustive, but rather 
.provides an , introduction to the wealth of data presented. The reader is 
encouraged to study the contents of Table 1 independently of the text, 
since it is possible to verbally precis o;ily a fraction of all the inter- 
esting infomation contained therein: and this remark applies not only 
to the basic statistics but to all the measures tabulated. 

8 . 3 How Virell did the methodology work? / 

This discussion is divided into Vpa^^» each analysing the qualities 
and defects of particular sections of /the pablcage. - The order in which- 
these sectibns are taken is Departmental Procedures 2, the ^difliniatrative 
Questionnaire, Departmental Procedures 1, and the Information Sheet and 
Contingency Studies. 

(a) Departmental Procedures 2 . 
^ Asidfe from the unavi^idable. difficulty of persuading any 

academic to complete any . questionnaire, no significant problons arose 
with, the administering or interpretation of this section of the package. 

As rrgards the cohsistenQy and meaningfulness of the 
measures finally obtained^ it cgfc hp asserted with confidence that the 
measures derived were successful with few exceptions. The justification 
behind such an assertion is best amplified by means of a particular 
example. . 

Consider the measure "academic involvement in administra- 
tion". The scores of each respondent from institutions if and 1 6 on 
this measure were: ■ 
2, -20,4, '.-54, -11, 13, 11, -21, 18 
and 

0, 32, >3, 32, 51, 57, ^7, 41, 16 
respectively, giving overall (= average) scores of -4.22 andL 34.9 respect- 
ively. (Thus the entries in Table t are -42 and 349.) th? con«idei>- 
able variation of scores within each institution, there are two problems 
to be resolved. First, how many respondents are needed from epoh insti- 
tution to ensure that the average score obtained is a reasonable estimate 
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of the institution ayerage? And second, is the rariation between 
institutions rigorously discerhable over and above the variation 
within eaoh^inatitution? 

To answer these two questions the statistical analysis oUTt- 
lined in Table if was undertaken. The rigorous conclusions of this 
analysis are sumarised in (i) and (ii): 

(i) At least 8 i^espondents fron each institution are 
necessary to ensure the statistical stability of the derivative 
Measures, '(ideally, one would require 12 respoadents, but 8 could 
suffice* )| 

|(ii) The success of each measure in assessing consistent 
and Meaningful differences between institutions is given in the following 
list (see Table 4 for statistical validation): 



Measurf 

Centralisation (intemal'and overall) 
Academic InTQlveaint in admin* 
Effective Democratisation 
Importance of Informality 
Formality, Standardisation of 

Procedures 
Committee Proliferation 
Hole Specification * 
Hole Specialisation 
Hole Pressures 
Competitive Health 
General Quality of Administration 
Unity of Faculty 

Confidence of Acad^eaics in Ad .in* 
Confidence of AdmiH* in Academics 
Mutual Confidence and Co-operativeness 
Academic Job Satisfaction 
Aoadepiic Frustrations with Admin* 
Academic Chores 

Informal Information Flow,Faculty^ 

Administration • 
Formal Information Flow, Faculty- 

Administre tion 
Total Information Flow, Fgoulty-Admin* 
FrJ.endliness Climate 
liierarchical Information Plow within 

Faiculty 

Hori.«ontal Information Flow within 
Faculty 

Total Information Flow within Faculty 
£xte:*nal Supervisions 
Environmental Competitive Climate- 
Status 

Environmental Competitive Climate- 
Material 

Adaptability of Admlnistratipn 
Speed of Decision Processes 
Effectiveness of Committees 



Degree of Success 

Excellent 

Excellent 
Excellent 
Fair 

Excellent 
Good 

Unsuccessful 

Good 
Good 

Good " 

Excellent 

Very good 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Excellent 

Good 

Excellent 
Excellent 
Very good 

Good 

Unsuccessful 
Unsuccessful 
Fair 

Excellent 

Very good 

Good 

Good 

Excellent 
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Thus, with the exceptiona of role specification, and horizontal 
And total information flows within aoademia, and the possible 
exceptions of i«portanpe of informality aund external supervi^ion.s, the 
measures constructed by the questionnaire DepartMental Procedures 2 
displayed consistent variations between institutions. The measures are 
rigorous and meaningful. Conclusively, the questionnaire aild its 
associated scoring processes "work", subject to the proviso of conclu- 
sion (i) above* \ 

This section is concluded with three further observations on the 

results obtained from the questionnaire: 

i. 

(iii) Only a few. institutions indicated the level of each respondent 
to D^artmental Procedures 2. On this little evidence, there was no 
indication that scores varied much from level to level within the 
same institution. More evidence, however, is needed to resolve this point* 

(ir) A most interesting observation was a general lack of national 
tendencies in the final measures. Specifically, the range of scores on 
each measurer was roughly the same for the Swedish, the French-speaking, \ 
and the United Kingdom institutions. (The reader can verify this by 
comparing the scores of institutions 5, 4, 5, 8, -1^ (French-speaking) 
with ijhose of institutions 6, 7, i1» i^* (United Kingdom) and those of 
institutions 10, 13,^ 15, l6 (Sweden) in table l)« ^is lack of evident 
national characteristics is no doubt due to the compounding of two fac- 
tors. First, the wide variety of departments and institutions sampled 
within, specifically, the United Kingdom and Sweden. A wide, range of^ 
scores for each measure may be expected to over-rule national tendencies. 
Second, the questionnaire is asking academics what they think of their 
institution. Replies are to be expected to he relative to the general 
status and running of such institutions within their eountry: if an 
English professor judges^ his institution to be highly centralised, in 
pairt this is no doubt because of a real degree of centralisation, and in 
part it is no doubt because national characteristics lead him to judge ^ 
his institution in this manner. The extent to which measures obtained 
are independent of national relativities requires further study, the 
comparative data being, at present, not quite sufficient to establish 
proven conclusions. 

(v) The previous point indicates the caution to be excercised 
in interpreting measures obtained. For the present, it is cpncluded that 
the questionnaire yields rigoroua measures of certain subjective realities. 
What these subjectivities correspond to in practice shoujd transpire 
from the other sections of the irflethodology. 

These words of caution in no way diminish-'the proven success and 
potential of this section of the me thodolo gy. 

(b) Administrative Questionnaire 

The questionnaire Departmental Procedures 2 has been as successful 
as could have been anticipated. Can the same be said of the Administra- 
tive Questionnaire? 

Without pursuing in detail the statistical analysis, the following 
, conclusions are presented:Response to the administrative questionnaire 
was analogous to the response to the questionnaire Departmental Proce- 
dures 2. In particular, the deviation between respondents from the same 
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Inatltutlon was so graat as to necessitate at least eight respondents 
in order to ensure the atatistioal stability of the measures derived. 
Since only 3 of these questionnaires were circulated to each institu- 
tion, it therefore follows that returns were insufficient to establish 
■eanlngful Measures. Neyertheless, it is emphasised that, in sofar as 
it went, the response tc| the questionnaire was similar to the response ' 
of the questionnaire Departmental Procedures 2, and there is every^ reason 
to expect that the administrative questionnaire will be equally success- 
ful given a larger number of respondents per institution. 

■*■ ' * ' 
However, an increased number of respondents to this questionnaire 
will add difficulties of another nature: how can the class of 
administrators to be sampled be defined? Since administrative tasks and . 
ranks can Vary so greatly, a clear definition is needed on this point. 
Moreover, such a generalised class of administrators migjat imply some 
alterations to the questions and scores themselves. These difficulties 
should certainly prove surmountable. 

(c) Departmental Procedures 1 

Regarding the questionnaire- Departmental Procedures 1, which 
admittedly' was not written for the Systems Approach, th^ measures 
derived did not in general exhibit significant variation. It was dis- 
appointing particularly to discover that the hierarchical and hori- 
zontal information flows within academia did not show significant intei^ 
institutiona.1 variation, although many of the questions were designed 
to provide information about these very dimensions. Moreover, although 
a f.ew measures did display meaningftil variation, three difficulties i 
in administering the questionnaire lead the author to discard its wotth 
for the present. First, there was a varied interpretation. among res-* 
pendents as to the intended meaning of "staff allocation". Most took 
this to be the assignment of givr i staff to different teaching roles. 
Second, many respondents left many of the questions "unanswered", es- 
pecially in the cases of queries regarding the relative importance of 
various sources of positive and negative rewards and feedback. Often such 
blank replies must have implied an answer 6f "practically never", but 
there was no way for this to be ascertained. Finally, the measures deri- 
ved from the questionnaire were built upon a paucity of raw ' information 
conrpared to" that available in the other questionnaires. This is demonstra- 
ted by the fact that two data cards sufficed for eadh completed question- 
naire Departmental Procedures '1 , but four were necessary to contain all 
the information derived from each respondent to Departmental Procedures 
2. . ' 

(d) Information Sheet and Contingency Studies 

Having discussed the values of the measures , obtained from each of 
the questionnaires, the measures obtained from the Information Sheet and 
Contingency Studies will now be discussed. In the use of these sections 
of the package, there was no multiplicity of replies from each institution 
to use as a check on the validity of the measures obtained . In theory, 
the answers to' these sections of the package could not be subject to any 
variation: facts were sought, not opinions. Indeed, the intention here 
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was not 80 Much to derive "iieaaures", but rather to construct objept^ 
ively exact "indices". Optimistically, these indices will turn but ".to 
be relevant practically and theoretically in describing administ^atibn 
within an institution of higher education. And even more optimistically, 
they should be correlated to the subjective measures assessed by t^e 
questionnaires. 

Having regard to the Information Sheet, little difficulty was en- 
countered in its completion, and the measures given in Table 1 were 
accordingly derived. Similarly, the scores, from each of the Contingency 
Studies have been evaluated and tabulated. 

. Now, there is no doubt that such scores are rigorously derived 
indices. What is unproven is whether they constitute relevant, practi- 
cable, and useful oomposyrS' measures. ^ 

Theoretically, the expectation^ is that the composite variables ^ 
chosen should prove pertineat: for in practice' terms such as "centralised", 
"highly democratised", "formalised", "prestige oriented", ^•materially 
competitive" are often used in describing institutions of higher educa- 
tion. All that has been done in the Information Sheet and jContingenoy 
Studies is to take a first and tentatiye step towards the construction 
of objective measures of these qualities, by summing specific practical 
realisations of these adjectives. What else is meant by a J "high degree 
of formalisation" other than that the mechanics of adminisifation usually 
follows formal rules? And how else is this to be measured! other than by 
some summation 5f instances in which formal regulations define the 
actions taken? And how else are such measures to be made scientifically 
Comparative unless the same set of instances are applied to different 
institutions? (This is not mere rhetoric, alternative sugj^estions will 
be welcomed at any future discussion of this paper.) ^ 

With this philosophy in mind, the 'Information Sheet was devised to 
provide an assessment of the extent to which the qualities measured were 
present in the static constitutional structure and environmental constraints 
of a particular institution, while the Contingency Studies attempted 
measurement of real-time dynamic processes. As ha3 been mentioned, the 
Information Sheet did not "cause any great difficulties, and a set of 
most interesting measures was produced. In a sense, the Contdjgency 
Studies may be judged less successful in that the "output" of measures 
for the "input" of effort in completing the studies was rather high: ^ per- 
haps too high. A longer list of shorter studies would be ideal: failing 
this, it is^ still essential to increase the number of studies in order to 
obtain meaningful summed measures. For, looking' at the Conta^ency scores 
in Table 1, it is at once evident that each institution showed ^onaide3>r ^ 
able variations in the same measure on the different contingencius. • 
Nevertheless, as a first step, the Contigency results ^ are not to be regained 
as unsuccessful. What has been demonstrated is that it is possible to 
devise a list of occurences common to institutions of higher edu^cation and 
to use such a list as a basis for ob'jective comparative measured. To 
make full use of the approach, amendments and extensions are needed, but 
these should not be impossible to obtain. Finally, it is possibly worth 
remarking that the Contingency Studies were generally agreed to b» the 
most stimulating and stretching sections pf the research. 
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This concluded the analysis of the qualities ahd defects found in 
the first application of this methodology. In future applications, and 
with the revisions proposed in III 9> the aethodology should yield 
definitive results of the kind tentatively put forward beixeath#. 



8«1|. Tentative Results 

Having discussed the completion of the various sections of th^e 
package and their derivative measures separately, , the results obtained will 
now be considered colleotiTely. A natural starting point is a discussion* 
of the extent to which the different sections of the package corroborated 
each other on the measures scored* 

Althou0? the withdrawal of Departmental Procedures 1 is recommended 
in future applications, it is of interest to consider whether the measures 
obtained from this questionnaire and from Departmental Procedures^2 
corroborated each other. Within the admittedly bi*oad limits implied liy 
the inadequacy of the first questionnaire, this was indeed found to be 
the oase (Table 5). 

Similarly, the measu:^^es derived from Departmental Procedures 2 end 
the Administrative questionnaire were compared, and the results of this 
comparison were especially encouraging and interesting (Table 6). Here 
the basic limitation was the ^act that only 3 Administrative questionnaires 
had been included in each pacttge, resulting in uncertainties that 
further research should eliminate* Nevertheless, the results to these 
questionnaires suggest the following tentative conclusions; 



The measures centralisation, formality and 'standardisation of 
procedures, effective democratisation, arid role specialisation ar6 seen 
independently by academics and adr lnistrators« On the other hand, quite 
naturally, the measures of: conf a deface of academics in administrators; 
confidence of administrators in academics; mutual co-operativeness and 
understanding between academics and administrators; involvf^nent of 
academics in administration; academic frustrations with administration; 
role pressures; and overall friendliness climate within the institution; 
on all these there is general agreement between the academic and admini- 
strative sectors./ Similar agreement is found with regard to measures: 
committee proliferation, the effectiveness of committees, the speed of 
decision processes, and the informal information flow between academics 
and administrators. Most wor hy of note, perhaps, is that the measure 
of the general quality of administration (which had excellent success 
on Departmental Procedures 2) was equal?.y assessed by, administrators 
and by academics. And finally, there is the intriguing sugf;Gstion that 
a couple of measures may appear opposite to administrators and academics- 
ih particular^ comjpigLti^ive health and "formal information flow between the 
sectors*,-— — ^ 



However, it is not to be forgotten that such thoughts are, at this 
stage, no more than tentative: given a wide3>- yet clearly defined - 
circulation for both questionnaires, they could become statistically 
proveable facts to be accounted for and made use of* 




So auoh for the ooaparison of measureis between the '•aubjeotive*' 
•sections of the packages. How do these measures coMpare with those 
obtained from the "objective* Infomation Shtet and Corrtingency Studies? * 

From Table 1 it can be seen that scores for each measure vaxy 
considerably froia one contingency to the next, so that a larger nxiaber 
of contingencies is needed in order to make overall scores statistically 
viable^ Beca^use of this defect, few meaningful conclusions can be 
based on the present data. On the other hand, the Information Sheet 
iras successful in yielding objecti^v© Pleasures and indices. 

Survejring the results obtained from the questionnaires, the Inform- 
ation Sheet, and the Contingency Studies, the following conclusions are 
ten^tatively drawn: 

Although th'b measures derived from both Departiiental Procedures 2 
and the Information Sheet proved rigorous, it is observed that they 
do not corroborate each other at all well. For instance, there is close 
agreement on formality and standardisation of procedxires, on both status 
and material environmental competitive climates, and \on competitive 
health, but equally there ?re differences regarding internal centralisa*^ 
tion, committee proliferation, and effective democratisation. ^t is 
suggested that the apparent differences in some of the measures is caused',^ 
mainly by two factors: , 

(a) Departmental Procedures 2 yields measures acknowledged to be 
subjective. These subjective measures are based upon the opinions 
of members of a particular department, and will thus to a large 
extent depend .on the relative situation of that department, within 
the institution, and upon the relative situation of the insfeL^^iition 
in its national context. Conversely, the Information Sheet's 
measures are hased upon concrete objective facts ireijai^ding the insti- 
tution as a whole. (According to this analysis, if Departmental 
Procidures 2 were circulated throughout the whole of academia, the 
resultant measures should be more closely correlated with those of 
the Information Sheet. The questionnaire was designed with this 
extended possibility in mind, and another fruit of a lat^ger distid- 
bution would be an analysis of inter-departmental variations.) Thus 
real differences are 6xpected between the measures derived from 
these sections of the package. 

;(b) Again, the Information Sheet is largely concerned with the 
static "constitutional" structure of the institution, whereas the 
opinions assessed by questionnaire are more likely to be formed from 
experience of on-going dynakic processes within the in^ittition. 
(According to this analysis, the Contingency Study measures should 
exhibit greatest correlation with the questionnaire measures. Within 
the limitations of the pilot project, this appeared to be the case. 
Further work might firmly establish' this result.) 

• According to the discussion in (b) above, not only are we to expect 
real difference between the Information Sheet and questionnaires, but 
likewise betwee"^ the Information Sheet and Contingency Studies. Indeed, 
there is really no a priori reason support' ig^exact similarity be- 
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twetn static and dynaaio dimensions within any organisation. The results 
of this project do in fac-t support this analysis, the questionnaire 
and Contingenoy measures showing greater oorrelations between themselves 
than with the Information Sheet. One interesting agreeuont bjetifeen 
Departmental Prooedure» 2, the Administrative questionnaire, and the 
Contingency Studies is the assessment of the speed of decision processes. 
If academics or administrators feel these to be fast or slow, it is 
encouraging to note that they do tend to be fast or slow respectively in 
actual contingencies. 



From all that has been said, it can be seen that it is too early to ' 
derive significant facts from inter-correlations between different measures. 
But as a matter of personal interest, and to illustrate the type of 
conclusions further research might firmly establish a couple of result's 
based upon the evidence at hand, are presented: 

For academics, and more so for administrators, there was some 
indication that job satisfaction decreased as the size of the institution 
inQreased (although the same was not true of administrative quality). 
Also there was indication that the more autonomy an instittttion had with 
respect to its environment, the more centralised ±t tended to become * 
internally. (Clearly, the splitting of centralisation at least into in- 
ternal and external components is thei*efori? necessary*) 

feegarding the effect that administrators and administra- 
tive salaries have upon administration, the following was observed: 

First, as the number of administr'ators per academic in an institution 
increased, so did the overall Quality of administration perceived hy 
academics and administrators. Second, as tlie salary of administrators 
as compared to that of academics ^ecrea^ed, there was a dorresponding ^ 
drop *in the confidence of administrators in. academics and administrative 
job satisfaction, while the f mist rations of academics and administrators 
with each other increased. (Can it be concluded th|it one should have a 
large number of highly paid administrators?) 

The serious content of these last observations is the indication of 
the extent to which the subjective measures may be influenced by factors 
which preferably would be considered extraneous. Nevertheless, sufficient 
data should enable the statistical isolation of all factor?' affecting each 
variable. 

These illustrative conclusions could be greatly expanded. Indeed, 
the relationship between any pair of measures can be asse*? -^^X rx*on**T?ble 1. 
Since the number of such combinations of measures is great, no attempt 
is mad0 at this stage to verbally describe all the results. Rather, it 
is left to the reader to peruse Table 1 to satisfy his interest as to the 
behaviour of and inter-dependencies between the measures finally obtained 
by the Systems Approach. 

In the search for possible causal correlations between measures, it 
is not to be forgotten they are of considerable interest in their own right. 
The success of the methodology is not entirely dependent upon the existence 
or not of correlations, *but rather upon the value of ea.seaHxnj an institu- 
tion in terms of the comparative measures obtained. 

/ 
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9. COHCLUSIOWS IMD fOTURB DgmOPMENTS 



The Syatema. Approach has clearly realised all of the jpro jeot 
objectives listed in I 2« It remains only to aake an aasessnj'ent of the 
feasibility and ralue of the methodology developed. It is tljie author's 
belief that the feasibility of the Methodology ^'i now established, axid 
that an intelligently revised methodology will/ produce results both 
of intellectual interest and practical value*/ 

It is cljsar from the successes of tho/^roject that statistically 
significant measure a, and results are derivable from the methodology: 
and it is argued that the experience ga^^ed'^from this pilot, project pro- 
vides a foundation upon which definity/e and valuable studies can be 
"based* But these claims will seem emj)ty unless supported by concrete 
pwpoaala f or futwre research which/ specifically, mention those modifica- 
tions whereby! the present shortcomings in the methodology ifill be oTei>- 
< come. This ^ection is concluded/with such proposals. 

Before"" giving these proppsals, however, the format of - their presenta- 
tion is ^i^scussed. How is "a future application of the Systems Appix)ach* 
to be dfttined? Any such application pre-supposes: (a) a rjesearoh team 
and a gK>-operating and covordinat«d and set of instituticfns; and (bj an 
agreed methodology. ' 
• / /■ . I 

/Regarding (a), it is firmly recommended that the research t&am con- 
tain at least one experienced administrator. Note that tjie set of insti- 
tutions participating need not necessarily be representative of different 
nationalities, since the methodology proved, sensitive to 'differences 
within given countries. Cross-cultural comparison, while interesting and 
stimulating, is not a pre-requisite to successful appliCf*tion of the: 
methodology. ^ 

Assuming (a) to be realised, what constitutes the "agreed methodology" 
of the Systems Approach? The invariant content or definitive characteristic 
of the Systems Approach is the methodoloKioal programme igiven in II 2# 
Given the existence of a research team containing (or having very easy 
access to) administrative experience, and given also a number of co-opera- 
ting institutions, the methodological pro'gramme is taken as the basis 
for the specific proposals for future research: 

P3:x)posals for Future Research 

Given: a research team containing (or with very easy access to) 
administrative experience, and a set of participating institutions. 

Project; the comparative effectiveness of alternative administrative 
structures* 

Methodology: the research team to execute the methodological px*ogramme 
given below, as described throughout the report on the Systems Approach, 
but with modifications along the following lines: 

* (i) Present workable definitions of "administrative structure" and 

"administrative effectiveness" in institution* of higher education* 

Here two generalisations are recommended. First, the simplified 
conceptualisation of an institution as a single separable organisationaX 
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entity should be expanded towards co»bineA •'Hultiyersity/university** 
ooncept as suggested in II 3« Second, dimensions of cost^-effectiveness 
should not be excluded from the definitions* 

(ii) Select particular measures of adjdnistratiTo effectiveness and 
structure. 

This most important section of the methodological progrEtne 
must be re-worked. In particular, the less successful measures of the 
ilot project could be dropped, aiid cost-effectiveness measures, and others, 
ee (iii) (d)), added. Since the value and practical relevance of the final 
results will depend entirely upon the measures actually assessed, it is 
imperative that administrative personn^ participate in the selection* 
One further recommendation is that some of the present overall measures 
be sub-divided into two or thi^e Qomponent. scores. 

(iii) Devise methods for obtaining iinformation about these. 

Here the lessons learned from the pilot project have greatest 
application. Bach section of the package is now discussed together with 
comments upon its success and suggestion^ ;for appropriate modification^. 

(a) Departmental Procedures 1 was not designed for the Systems Approach 
ani was unconvincing in the measures obtained. The author suggests this 
questiorjfiAire be discounted, 

(b) Departmental Procedures 2 was successful in deriving measures show^ 
ing consistent and significant variation between institutions. However, 
it is to be bom in mind that the measures obtained mu^t primarily be 
regarded as subjective, ^although having their foundation in some objective 
reality. And, in future studies, ±t is ^to be remembered that at least 
nine or ten of the questionnaires must be completed eaisure statistical 
reliability in the deriveftive measures. ^ - 

Interesting additions coula be made to the statistical results a^JTOady 
obtained. Suppose a dumi^y meaaur^ ^ere ••constimcted" by randomly scoring 
twenty randomly selected statements 6n Departmental Procedures 2. Pre- 
; sumably this dummy measure would not exhibit thj general consistency 
and meaningfulness of the •'real** measures derived. Seeing if this indeed 
were true woujld test the genuineness of the conlusions made, which, 
incidentally, there is no reason to doubt. , 

In fact, th^ questionnaire is structitred so that all kinds of ingenious 
things can be dona to it. A cluster analysis5 could be performetd on all 
the replies to dex^w'aine which groups of statements naturally fall 
together. This cbuVd provide the basis for an empirically built set of 
.measures. 1 \ 

Even without \such^f rills, there is a good case for the questionnaire 
having merit in itW own xright, completely independently from the other 
sections , of the package. ^In particular, the questionnaire, if distributed 
throughout an entire institution, would not only provide general institu- 
tional measures, but' also make explicit certain differences between 
Faculties and Departments. Accordingly, it is recommended that the ciiv 
culation of this questionnaire not be restricted to one Department, but 
circulated within an entire Faculty, or even institution, among level 
2 acad^ics. (Perhaps inter-departmental variations will eliminate inter- 
institutional variations totally. This is unlikely, but proof ^ is re- 
quired in drder that the questionnaire assert its full value•^ 
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(c) Response to th6 Administrative Questionnaire was analogous to 
those of Departmental Procedures 2; but here the restriction to only 3 
questionnaires per institution made statistical rigour impossible. 
Hence, the need to distribute the questionnaire among more (at least 8) 
administrators. This introduces the problems of defining an appropriate 
class of administrators, and of possibly modifying the questions exid. 
s6ores to suit such a broader circulation* 

(d) The Information Sheet was satisff ctorily completed and yielded 
satisfactory measures, but full evaluation of the results was made 
impossible by the leek of rigour in other sections of the package. 

A point to note is that little use was made of the organisational 
structure diagrams requested in the Imfomatioa Sheet largely owing 
to lack of time. Certainly some measures may be added to the list on 
account of this data: in particular, measures of hierarchical depths 
and horizontal spans withih the organisational stmcture are envisaged. 

(e) The Contingency Studies were enthusiastically pompleted by nearly all 
participants in the- project, and the results were of considerable interest. 
When thinking in tertas of measures derived from the Contingenoy otudies, 
there is always present the security of knowing that ideally one has obr 
tained an objectively verifiable (and thus scientific) index. .Certainly, 

in terms of the content of the results' obtained, these studies proyed 
their worth. . 

However, one major drawbatJk proved to be the paucity of infomajbion 
obtained franthe effort put into obtaining it. -another, not surprising 
fact, turned out to be the variation of relati.ve scores between con- 
tingencies. The latter difficulty is ar^ observed phenomenon v/hich can 
only be overcome by increasing the number end range of the^ contingency 
studies. > Resolving the former difficulty requires that each contingency 
be "shprter". Hence the ideal recipe is a lon^ list of short contingencies 
spanning all areas of administrative activity. If thi's is not feasible, 
then a long list of long contingencies is the only possibility. The 
rewards of such an extension of the methodology are to be balanced againsb 
the difficulties encountered: both, are high. An exhaustive list of 
contingencies, and the associated lists of scores for the measure selected, 
.not only Should provide meaningful overall measures, but also a general 
picture of the distribution of such measures within component areas of 
activity. The meaningfulne>;s and sharpness of such divisions of activity 
could then be precisely analysed: e.g. do Person's divisions'' correspond 
to objective differences in areas of administrative activity? 

Requisite for such rewe.rds is a properly established catalogue of 
contingencies, ^t* is not for the author to decide whether the building of 
such a catalogu.e is a task worth undertaking. However, in this pilot pro- 
ject the author believes that a foundation has been demonstrated upon 
which such a catalogue could be built. ^ 

Together with the modifications indicj^ted above, it is recommended 
that the details of each section of the package be ammended or approved by 
administrative personnel. 

As a final proposal regarding the methods of obtaining information, 
the introduction of a student questionnaire is recommended. This would 
provide a most pertinent addition to the Departmental and Administrative 
qu e s ti onnair e s . 




(iv) Devise a scheme for converting the iixPormation of (iii) into, 
the measures of (ii)« 

The scoring keys employed in this project on each measure and 
for each section of the package no doubt sufficed as first approxiraotions. 
However, they were formulated by personnel without great administrative 
experience end need to be thoroughly revised by experienced administrators. 

(v) Apply this scheme to a numbez^ of institutions. 

The research team should be closely co-ordinated with the indi- 
viduals carrying out the case studies. 

Cri) Examine" data for: 

(a) Consistency and meaningfulness of the measures proposed 

(b) Correlations between such measures of administrative effectiveness 
and structure. 

It is pointed out that the statistical analyses undertaken upon the 
pre seat data are far from complete. Specifically, further work to 
be done will involve the inclusion of some additional data, the co-ordina- 
tion of the separate contingency scores into overall contingency measures, 
a more probing analysis of consistencies and correlations within and 
between the different measures and sections of the package, and an assess- 
ment of the validity, use, and method of construction o? ovar^Vill scores 
for each measure. 

In future applications, having established a more intelligent 
methodology upon the foundations of this pilot project, the results obtained 
should be amenable to a truly complete statistical analysis. In particular, 
the use of principle component analysis to determine whether the gamut 
of measures proposed is reducible to smaller numbers of component 
factors is envisaged. Canonical correlation analysis would then yield 
the correlations between the mos"* pertinent factors^. The physical 
"meaning^* or interpretation of tuese factors and their correlations 
would be of considerable interest and importance. 

(vii) Interpret results into practical statements sjidi suggestions 
about administrative procedure and structure. 

This step would be the task of the rese^ri-ih tera '>nd administra- 
tors jointly, and would depend upon the results obtained. 



The preceding set of proposals relates to the full-scale cdntinuanoe 
of the project, and the "package" for such an application would contain 

a set of Departmental questionnaires . 
a set pf Administrative questionnaires 
a set of Student questionnaires 
an Information Sheet ' 

a (fresh) set of ^Contingency Studies ' 
At a reduced level, research could still yield useful and interesting 
results. ; For instance, the Contingency Studies could be dropped: or the 
Contingency Studies could be dropped and the Information Sheet restricted 
to basic statistp.cs: or it would be possible to proceed with questionnaires 
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alone: and as a final, least-effort, alternative, the Bepar.tmental 
Procedures 2 a»d the Adainistrative questionnaires could be given a much 
broader circulation as they stand, for they are already r>e ra to be 
producing meaningful and interesting I?^sults• 



Thus a full-scale committment is not necess.^.rj* to faiviuoo worthwhile 
results, although each omission will of course lesson the rewards of^ite> 
work undertaken. In any event, the fruits of such researciv^^ould be 
the construction of a rigouous set of measures and indices for each 
institution, together with the possibilities of discovering correlations 
and reductions iri the measures obtained. Some of the measures selected 
may be expected to "fail", but this in itself would constitute a worth-- 
while education. 
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Evample Scoring Kevs 

These scoriag keys make explicit the automatic measure coaversioa 
processes written into the computer analyses of the responses to the 
statements in Departmental Procedures 2 and the Admini^rative questionnaires. 
In addition, adjustments were made to allow for significant qualifying 
remarks. Such adjustments are not indicated ia the keys. Also omitted 
are the scores derived from the Communication Survey sections of these 
questionnaires^ 

Throughout the scoring keys, the following code abbreviations 
signify the measures indicated : 

SC - internal centralisation o| the institution 
C - overall centralisation 

SF - formality, standardisation of procedures 

SIF - importance of informality 

SRF - role specification 

SRS - role specialisation 

SRP - role pressures 

SUA - unity of administration 

SUF - unity of Faculty 

SCM - committee proliferation 

IF - involvement of academics in administration 

CF - confidence of academics in administration 

CA - confidence of administrators in academics 

ecu - mutual empathy between academia and administration 

IIFFI ~ heirarchical information flow within academia 

IIFF2 - horizontal " " ' 

IIFF.- total . 

IIFAl - formal information flow between academia and administration 
IIFA2 - informal " " " " / " 

iTFA^ — ror"^— — '-^"^7"^ — 

IIAA - total information flow within administration 
EFF - frustrations of academics with administrators 
EFA - " administrators with' academics 

EJA - administrative job satisfaction 
EFA ~ academic " 

ET - academic involvement in administrative chorea 

EH - competitive health 

ED - effective democratisation 

ES - speed of decision processes 

EA - adaptability, flexibilty of administrative response 
* ECP - effectiveness of Committees 
Ey;S - environmental supervisions 
SFC - friendliness climate of institution 
EQ - overall administrative quality , 

The measure conversion tables for Departmental Procedures 2, 
Table2(DP2), and for the Administrative questionnaire, Table2(ADMN) , 
have exactly the same format and interpretation. In each table, against 
each measure is tabulated the numbers of the statements on which that 
measure is scored. If the statement number is tabulated under the column 
headed "2'*, then there is an actual score of : , 

+2 when response to statement is ''Definitely true'* 
^.j '* ''Mostly true" 

-1 »t 11 M •» "Mostly false" 

-2 ■ " " "Definitely false'* 

and 0 otherwise. . u i o'» 

Analogously, if the statement number, is tabulated under the column -I . 
then there is an actual score of : rr c 
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-2 when response to statement "Definitely true" 
-1 "Mostly true" 
+1 " " " " " "Mostly false" 

+2 • Definitely false" 

and 0 otherwise, 
, The columns headed "4" and "6" respectively indicate double and treble 
the score indix:ated by "2" ; and the columns headed "-4" and "-6" respect- 
ively indicate double and treble the score indicated by "-2"^ 

; Examples : 

(a) If the response to statement 49 of Departmental Procedures 2 
(•*! avoid all unnecessary contact with administration") were "Mostly false" 
importance of informality (SIF) would score +2, informal communication 
between academia and administration (IIFAZ) would score +2« etc« 

(b) If the response to statement 19 of the Administrative 
questionnaire were "Mostly false'\.standardisation of procedures (SF) would 
scote -2, etc. 
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TABLE 2 DP2 



2 



20, 11,63, 61, 65, 07, 
60,07 



M, 77, 47, 70 

60 

l'4,65, 66, 67,74,77, 
78,90 

19,21,22 : 
14,64,66,77,85,73 

17,40,66,69,83 



1,11,32,42,58,59, 

65,67 

43^1st,3rd 

1st, 3rd 
43,44, 1st, 3rd 

69 



46 
46 
10 

1,2,60,61,62 



12,65,86,90 

32,63,61,71,85,90, 
91 

29,40,79,80- 



43 

69^ 
1 

91 
90 



Scores 



2,9,12,1 10,41,70, 
78,B2;9L 



60,ard,0th 

63,64,90,2nd,4th, 
7th, 9th 

61,80 
71 

13.15,61,82 



47,50,55,57 

13,41,453,54 

41,50 
13,48,54 



13,54 
13,54 
43,52 

15, 
2,41 

13 

13,53,54 

36,70 
19,21,22 

61,62,70 



•4 



'».6,13,ir..:r.,36, 17, 
73.74,77,90 

ca,84,o:^ 

33, 63/61, 65, 67, 73, 
90,2ad,4th,7Ui,9Lh 

17,18,66,69,71,71, 
9l,lst,3rd,6th,8Lh 

63,64,73 
79 

29,63,67,01,83,84, 

90;86 

16,20,24,25,71,91 

4,l],12,73,2rul,7th 

4,7,9,14,41,46,63, 
64,90 

42,45,52,55,58,59 
46,51,59 

42,45,46,51,52,55, 
58 

66 

71,91 

11,32,56 

42,43,44 

12,14,31,35,37,39, 
49,53 

24,25,26,27,20,29, 
69,79,00,02,06 ' 

10,63,64 
03,04 

I. 4,7,67 

II, 32,42,44,46 

66,71,91 
40,69 

16,17,20,4*i,69 

01 



1,4,7,32,11,59,60, 
01,62,79,00 



10,74 

33,49,50,56,73,00 

2,60,62 

75,76,87 

2,10,60,62,60,70, 
79,00,09 

19,21,22 

41,43,49,54 
31,49,50,53,57 / 

31,41,49,50,53,57 



41 

41,49,47,50,56,57 
34,33,51 



13 
70 

3,6,15,36 

41,47,49,50,57 
12 



13,35,38, i0:i2" 
12 

57 
60 



*Sce next page for 6,-6, scores 
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TA131.K 1)?2 (cont.) 



Measure 


< 

6 


Scores 

1 -6 


snv 


65 




SUK 


23 




IF 




13,15 


CF 


51 






59 




EJF 


30 




ET 


14 




ES 




35 


EQ 


34 


37,39 


ECP 




10 


1 — . — _ 







/ 



Scoring on first section of Cominuaicatiou Survey : 

Let the reply to index '1*-^see coding of questionmlre) *be denoted by 
Tlius '13' denotes the number of 'In format i\'0. No Response' coMunications 
received from academics in the period of one week which fall into the 'official' 
category. 

With this notation, wo score as follows : 

If (1 plus 3) ge^^ tv;o tiT:uyn(2 plus 4) SF=:6, SJF=-4 

If " " (2 plus 'D and It- two times(2 plus 4) Sb=4, SIF=-2 

If " " half of (2 plus 4) and It- (2 plus 4) SIF=4 
If It* " " SF=-4, SIF=6 

If sum of 6,7,8,9,10 ge* half sum of 1,2,3,4,5 EQ=-4 
If " " " quarter of * sum of 1,2,3,4,5 

and " " " It* half siu of 1,2,3,4,5 n:0=4 

If " " " " a sixth sum of 1,2,3,4,5 EQ=4 

If (3 plus 4) It- t'vo times(8 plus 9) SUF=-2 



ET=(16 plus 17 plus 18) 

If (1 plus 2) It* two timos(6 plus 7) EFF:=-4,CF=-4,CCU=-4 
If " gt* four times(6 plus 7) EFF=:2,CF=:2,CCU=:2 



*ge mea.is greater than or equal to, ^ * \ 

It moans less tha.i y 
gt means greater than ~~7 



ERIC 
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This table has exactly the same format and Ihtorprolatioii os Ihe previous table 
(D?2). The foreword to that taole is also applicn!)le here, aad it should be 
■re-read in order to uiidorstund ihc follow^ln-j table. 

Example : If the reply to„stalement 10 was 'Mostly false*, standardisation of 
.procedures (SF) would score -2. If the reply to the 9th question in the second 
section of the Coimnuni cati on Survey was MM-oquenf, standardisation vvould score 2, 

TABLE 2 ADMN 



ERLC 
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Measure 


2 


-2 


Scores 

4^ ^ 


-4 


6 


-6 1 


G & SC 


14,21,23 


5,4,9,12,51 
33,75,83,84 


7,8,10,11,20 
22,50,59,78, 

91 


90 






SF 


8,22,50,50 


?, 36, 38, 3rd 
^ 1/ 11 


1,3,6,7,14, 

17 18 19 '^l 
23,91,2nd, 
4th 7th 9lli 


2,4,5,39 






OIV 


t), / 

a 


1 7 fi 14 17 

i, «,0,J 1, 111, 

ind,4th,7th, 
)th 


4 13 37 38 
39,45,87,89, 
1st 3rd 6th. 
8th 


18.21.22.23 
60,73,74,91 


36 




SRF 


17 


36 


3,7,8,14,18, 

19 PO 21 
50 


•1,5,9 


1,22 


2 

• 






iO , i < , -lO , 

24,25 


9 A 0 7 40 










11,20 , 




8,14,22,50 


9, 15,39 


10 




ft 

oUA 






?4 2:1 '^'^ 33 
34,37,42 


26,29,31,35 
41 


30 




SCM 


12 




75,83,84/2nd 
7 th 








IF 


52,51,62,63, 

84,90 


59,61,66, 
74 
















58 68 71 


67 






CA 


53,6th,8Lh 




52,55,56,57, 
62,63,68,72 


64,65,67,69 
73.74 


71 


, ^ ■ 


*" ecu 




')3 73 74 


52 , 55 , 56 1 57 , 
53,62,68,71, 

70 


6t, 04,65,67 
69,70 
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UFA 


t'^ 54 67 6B 
72 




52,58,84,90, 


59,61,69,70 
73.74 






^ IIFAl 




70 


160,81,90 














5'^ 54 


59,60,61,70 
73!'74 






IIAA 


;6th,8th 


41 


37, 4f^, 25, 13, 


.40.29 






EFF 


70 , 


62,63,60,71 

72 


j87 








EFA 


66,81 


53 


64,65,67,69, 
70,73,75,80, 

86 


55,62,63,60 
71,76,77 






E,3A 


21,30 


15,19,21,31 
GO, 67 


/O. 16,34,42, 
43,44,47,40, 
49.72 


17,18,20,22 
23,41,46,64 


51 




» -^r 

Eli 


116,52, 5j3,8T, 

190 


75,80 




15,82 










21 


12 


20/22/78E 






ES 




75,79 








,11... , .J 


" ^'- ^ 


J 


21 




6,23,50,75 


, 7 





Measure 




Scores 










2 




4 




\j 


-A 
0 


EO 




23,31,70 


30,(30 


7t),7r, i9,8i. 


76 


82 


r 








86 












75 




06 


SFC 


13,32,33, 


31,41,64,73,71 


25,31,53,62, 


35,60,61,67 










68,87,83,09 
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Scoring on first section of CoiiuniMi cation Survey : 

Let thf^ reply to index be denoted by 'i' (see coding of' questlonaaire) , 
Thus •13' denotes the njinber of 'Informative, No response' cominS^iications 
received from academics in the period of one week and which fall \into the 

official' catocfory, ^ \ 

With this notation, the scoring is as follows : 

If (1 plus 3) ge* two tiracs(2 plus 4) \ SF=6, SIF="4 \ 

" " (2 plus 4) r>nd It* Two tintcs(2 plus 4) SF=4 SIF=-2 
If . " " half of (2 plus 4) and It- " SF=-2 SIF=4 

If " It* SF=-4, SIF=6 ; • \ 

If sum of 6,7,8,9,10 ge- half sum of 1,2,3,4,5 EQ=-4 \ . 

If " " " " quarter of sun of 1,2,3,4,5 

" " " It* half sum of 1,2,3,4,5 EQ=4 \ 

If " '* " " a sixth sum of 1,2,3,4,5 EQ=4 

If (3 plus 4) It* two times(8 plus 9) EFA=-4, CA=-4, CCU=-4 
If " gt* four times(8 plus 9) EFA=2, CA=:2, CCU=2 

If (1 plus 2) It* two times(6 plus 7) SUA=-2 



*ge meais greater than or equal to 
It means less than 
gt means greater than 
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Sxar'pit* oonp\'ter print-out of citaiiu^or. 



NFASUREiS OFRIVED f«ON AD«1! N I STRATATI OS . CC'-vJTn/^\ fi^JT^N^ To 



0>/e<lALL, 



RESPONDENT 


1 


2 


3 










MEASURE 








MO.O. 


dev 




ArADri;IC INvOlVFMEK'T IN ADMN 


8 


S 


17 


10 


/ 


7L 

K H 


11 .0& 


Cr>*TUAlISATlONwlNT * TOTAL 


-19 


-14 


-32 


23 


7. 


59 


-21.67 


FURMALITY - ST AM DaP M SAT 1 ON 


-9 


7 


-12 


29 


ft. 


34 


-4.67 




-18 




-32 


18 


17. 


02 


"1 3 • 6 r 


I^po^T Of informality 


40 


9 


. «5 


34 


31 . 


20 


44.67 


E^FF.CTlVE DEf-'OcRATlSATlON 


11 


1 


1 


5 


A. 


71 


4.33 


C('MM]TTEK PROLIFERATION 


"8 


-12 


18 


6 


13. 


30 


"0.6/ 


ROi.E SPFCIALlSATION 


-3 


-3 


-5 


9 


0. 


94 


-3,67 


Rt'lF PRfSSURES 


-20 


-13 


-18 


10 


?. 


94 


M7.00 


Cf'r^'tT^TIVF, HEALTH 


18 


10 


17 


9 


3. 


56 


15.00 


GENERAL OUALlTY OF ADMI«. 


i'5 


15 


18 


13 


8. 


81 


22.67 


UMTY OP ADH.IN. 


35 


32 


28 


17 


2. 


87 


31 .67 


TCTA» INFO fL\)W A-A 


20 


5 


38 


10 


13. 


49 


21 .00 


CONPIDE^CF OF ACADFMIA IN AOM 


14 


7 


22 


7 


6. 


13 


14.33 


COKF iDfcJ^iTE OF ADKIN IN ACA^EM 


45. 




59 


20 


14. 


38 


42.67 


muvUai CONFIDENCE-FMPaTKY 


53 


32 


61 


23 


12. 


23 


48.67 


ADHIN Jf^S SATISFACTION 


75 


45 


78 


27 


1i:». 


90 


66.00 


FiiRPML INFO FLOW F-A 


3 


4 


8 


S 


2. 


16 


5.00 


INFORMAL INFO FLOU F-A 


21 


16 


39 


'11 


0 , 


88 


25,33 


TOTAl H-'PO i^LOW F-A 


21 


17 


44 


15 


11 . 


90 


27;53 


i\t>fMh FRUSTRATIONS U FACULTY 


-38 


-25 


-43 


20 


7. 


59 


-35.33 


<^•T^•:^DLI^^ESS CLHUTE 


A2 


13 


48 


20 


15. 


28 


34.33 


AlA^' TAPI LTY 


5 


-11 


8 


6 


8. 


34 


0.67 


ACAriMIC FROG' RATIONS W ADM 


-6 


-3 


-9 


6 


2. 


45 


*^6.00 


Er-KrCTlV|rNtS5 OT COMMITTEES 


10 


3 


10 


2 


3. 


30 


7.67 


sv-Eto Of o>lcISion processes 


6 


"4 


7 


3 


4. 


97 


3.00 
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TABLE 4 

Analysis of ml&asVres obtained frnm Departmental 

The content of the following table is best explained by presenting 
the analysis for an example measure. 'The measure chosen for this purpose is 
"academic involvement in administration". 

To ensure results of greatest statistical stability, attention 
throughout the analyses was restricted to those institutions which returned 
8 or more completed questionnaires. For these institutions, the scores for 
"academic involvement in administration" w^re : 



* Institution -SaaCfiLSl Dftviatinn 

3 -16,7,-29,0,-37,3,-12,5,22,4 17.06 

4 2,-20,4,-34,-11,13,11,-21,18 16.97 

6 28,-6,41,-2,35,54,19,14,3,6 18.87 

7 : -2, 10,49,5, -4,-11,51,2, -20\32 ' 23.33 
•11 38,26,15,-22,41,49,21,18,23,8 18.87 

12 15,17,45,14,-4,13,-13,11,3,-20 17.21 

13 -13,-9,-23,5,-29,-21,-12,-1,24 15.32 

14 50,25,21,46,31,23,10,-4 ! i6.54 
X 16 0,32,33, 32,51, 57,47, 41, 40, Il6 l5.98 

18 33,5,-3,33,28,29,-24,29 19.82 



The table of deviations on the right and the general score ranges 
clearly justify the application of analysis of variance to test for the 
significance. of the observed differences between the average (overall) 
scores of each institution. Specifically, there being a grand total of 
94 responses from the 10 institutions considered,- an F-ratio with 9 and 84 
degrees o-f freedom is computed. For the measure "academic involvement in 
administration" j this ratio was found^to be 5.31, a value significant at 
the 0.01% level I Thus the rigour of the measure is conclusively demonstrated. 

(Note. If the F-ratio is "significant at the x% level", this means 
that either there were meaningful differences in the measure between institu- 
tions jQx an event of probality x% has occurred. Thas in the above case, either 
the measure is meaningful, or an event has happened which normally would occur 
only once in 10,000 times.) ^ 



The table of results for each measure is given overleaf. 
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Significance 

Measure* 9,84 ^^^^ ^^^^ 

Centralisation (internal & overall) 
Academic involvement in administration 
Effective democratisation 
Importance of informality 
Formality, standardisation 
Committee proliferation 
Role specification 
.Role specialisation 
Role pressures 
Competitive health 
General quality of administration 
Unity of Faculty 

Confidence of academics in administrators 
Confidence of administrator^ in academics 
Mutual conf idence/co-operativeness/empathy 

between these sectors 
Academic job satisfactions 
Academic frustrations with administration 
Academic chores 

Informal information flow, academics-admin. 
Formal " " " " " 

Total " " " - " 

Friendliness climate 

Heirarchical information flow within academia 
Horizontal 

Total " " 

External supervisions 
Envioonmental competitive climate : 

Status/prestige 

Material 
Adaptability of administration 
Speed of decision processes 
Effectiveness of comraitteeis 



/I AQ 


u • \Jd,^ 


5,31 




4,77 


0.02% 


1,82 


10% 


3,61 


U, i/b 


2,61 


0 C30/ 


1,46 




2,35 


2,5/b 


2,60 


0 CO/ 


2,63 


n CO/ 


5,83 


0^01% 


3,33 


f\ CO/ 

0,076 


4,47 


• ' 0,02% 


5,27 


0,01% 


4,92 


0,01% 


3,81 


*• 

0, 1% 


5,25 


0 ,01% 


4.52 


0,02% 


2,51 


» '1 no/ 


o.ol 


\J , UvJ ip 


3.98 


0A% 


3-22 


0.5% 


2,53 




0,44 f 




0,53 




2.00 


Q% 


6.51 


0.001% 


2,98 


1% 


2,58 


2.5% 


2,44 


2.5?« 


3,64 


0.1% 



••'See the main text for amplification of the measutes listed. 
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Comnarison of Results hfttwcen Dfipartmpntal PrncPrtiirAg 1 anH 9 

Considering these sections of the package, if is asked to what 
extent the measures obtained from them agree, withi* the limits implied 
by the successes of the questionnaires separately. Unfortunately, these 
limits are too broad to give hope for ^muLfiiL-Corroborations between 
measures. Recall that ideally only institutions returning at least 8 
replies to Departmental Procedures 2 should be incorporated into the 
analysis, and that Departmental Procedures 1 had but small success with 
its measures^anyway. Nevertheless, on a speculative basis, the correlation 
coefficients between measures obtained on both these questionnaires were 
tabulated, the hope being that these would tend to be positive rather than 
negative. This hope was indee(^ fulfilled -: 

Correlation coefficient between measure 
Measure .on Departmental Procedures 1 and 2 



Centralisation (overall) 


+0.32 


Environmental competitive climate - status 


+0.38 


Formality, standardisation 


+0.36 


Importance of informality 


+0.65 


Role specif icatio'h 


+0.49 


Hole specialisation 


-0.32 


Role pressures 


+0.45 


Academic involvement in administration 


-Q.18 


Total information flow within academia 


+0.27 


Competitive health 


+0.45 


Effective deraocratisation 


-0.05 


Average 


+0.27 



^ The positive average correlation found is as much as expected, 
given the inadequacies found in Departmental Procedures 1. 
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Cnmpar^gnn of Re.qiilts hfitW AAn Dfiliartmfint aT PrnrfiHurf>c 0 nnH thp 

AHmim'Rtrativfi Quegt innnairft 

Uow do measures derived from Departmental Procedures 2 and the 
Administrative questionnaire compare ? Considering the fact that the completion 
of only 3 Administrative questionnaires was not enough to make the derivative 
measures statistically accurate, little significant correlation can be 
expected between similar measures. Additionally, some measures are likely 
to be truly different as viewed from within Administration and from within 
an academic Department, With these provisos in mind, the following table 
of correlation coefficients between the measures of the two questionnaires 
was drawn up. U is based upon the replies from those institutions returning 
all 3 Administrative questionnaires. 

Correlation coefficient^ between measure on 
Measure Departmental Procedures 2 and Administrative 

questionnaires 

Formality, standardisation +0.06 
Effective democratisation I --0.08 

Mutual empathy between academia and administration +0.40 
Competitive health -0^41 
Centralisation (overall & internal) -O.lO 
Role pressures "^'j^ 
Role iptcialisation +0.09 
Committee proliferation ' +0.18 

Involvement of academics in administration ; +0.41 
Confidence of academics in administrators +0.49 
" " administrators in academics +0.39 

Academic fristrations with administration +0.72 
Formal information flow between academics &■ admin. -0.44 
Informal " " " *' *' +0.19 

Total *' " ' " " " +0.22 ! 

Speed of decision processes +0.44 
Committee effectiveness ' +0.17 

Friendliness climate +0.31 
General quality of administration +0.42 
.jjlmportance of informality -0.03 
Role specification -0.01 

Average tQii§— 

'^The"last"two"measures were judged "unsAiccessful" on Departmental Procedures 2, 
and hence zero correlation coefficients are to be expected. 

The tendency towards positive correlation is to be noted. Further 
research shoul(^ make each of the above correlations statistically precise, 
and a proper analysis any anomalies could then be made. Given such an analysis, 
it should then provfe possible to determine which measures are indeed capable 
of institution-wide generalisation, and which must be split into independent 
or dependent components ac.cording. to different ; locations in the institution's 
structure. 
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Ill/ ' THE BSHAVIOURAL APPROACH 



A.W. PALMER 



Stunmary 

Effectiveness is^viewed in terms of goal achieva.aent* 
Teaching and Research ari9 assiimed to be prime 
UniT;?ersity goals as viewed bV teaching faculty. The 
sui^ey data provided information relating to some 
specific methods of achieving these and related sub- 
goals. A comparison of the /different emphasis used 
by the member institutions was made* The criteria 
for establisljiing the effectiveness of these methods 
was based upon the work of/ external org- niaational 
scientists. The validity/ of this approach in a 
University context was examined. 
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1. METHODOLO&Y 



1 .1 • Introduction 



In order to understand the methodoogy behind the behavioral 
approach, the following point concerning the definitions and criteria 
of effectiveness must be considered: effectiveness must be viewed 
in terms of goal achievemdnt.*^ Prom the outset this interdependence 
of effectiveness and goal achieveM«nt has been taken as axiomatic. 
That is>an organisation A is more effective than an org«inisation B if 
it realises more of its aims, objectives, drives, outputs than does B, 
all things being equal. If they are not equal i,e« the aims of one are 
only achieved as a result of increased costs, manpower, etc», then this 
qualification must result in the goals (here .synoiiy^no>i!> for aias etc.) 
being split up into sub-goals that can overlap. If they do not, then it 
it maintained that no comparison can be made. At the behavioral level 
the aias of the organisation as a v/hole are merely tran.^l.-tei into those 
of the individuals comprising it. This is particularly relevant to insti- 
tutions of higher education where it is more likely that individual goals 
and organisational goals are synonymous e.g. the advancement of knowledge. 

The task in this instance would therefore appear to be to establish 
what the goals of a Unirersity are and to set up some criteri-'^ b*' which 
to measure the degree to which fny particular Institution achieves those 
goals. From the pilot work undertaken in the present project it is quite 
clear that this c«'>nnot be done, at any rate not v/ithout very sophisti- 
cated analysis both of the term "goals** and the term "University". 

As was quoted in the O.E.C.D. Bulletin (Phase 2, No. 5 October 1973 
P. 6) there is a paucity of information available concerning the "goals" 
of Universities. The reference quoted in the Bulletin^ ^oss, (see Ref. l) 
attempts 1;o redress this situation. 'Valuable though his findirjfr^ are, 
4ne could not assume that the ranked order of his forty seven goals 
established for American Universities would necessarily coincide with 
those of European Universities. Nevertheless it did seem rer:-'onable 
to assume that a small number of important goals of European Universities 
could certainly be included Gross's established list of forty seven; 
and that a selection of the rislevant ones could be made. 

However, representatives of the member Institutions appeared unable 

to support this method of goal selection*^ and there was no significant 

response to a questionnaire seeking opinions on what the goals of insti- 
tutions of higher education either a,re or should be. 

This imposed severe constraints on the goal approach and also limited 
the choice of goals to those whose importance could hardly be disputed. 



*1 There are many works on organisations which emphasise the importrnce of 
the "Goal" concept in or.^anisational analysis. For a comprehensive review 
of the problems and complexities involved both in "Goals" and "Eff ectivenes 
see Ref. 6, Chapter 3. The following aptly sums up Hall's conclusions "The 
goal concept with the modifications we have discussed, is vital in organi- 
s^^-tional analysis. . .If the concept of goals is not used, organisational 
behavior becomes a random occurence subject to wh;>tever pressures and force 
exist at any point in time" (p.95). i^ov further discussion see O.E.C.D. 
Bulletin referred to overleaf) 

♦2 Discussion at Paris meeting of representatives of member institutions 
October, 1973. - 
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even among members of ividely differinf: European Institution/, As will be 
shovm If^ter, the two" ^onls chosed - teaching and research / apperred to 
fulfil this criterion. 

The second point, and perhaps this m^^y be the mo^ important of the 
whole philosophy, is best emphasised by the follov/in^ question: Br whose 
authority or by what criterir can we any that' the methods, practices or 
results of institution A pre more effective than t^ose of institution B? 

. '. '■ f 

Certainly it is not the role of the invest^atdra to act as judge or 
jury, so how does the project proceed? y 

,■/ . 

The method adopted was to appeal to cri:^eria thpt to some extent 
(albeit tentatively) have been established j^or non-educ?tional orgrni- 
cations, where relative effect wss easier (not easy) to measure; and 
to compare common sub-goals or practices ,^en though the .ultimate aims 
were different. 



(Li 



Of course sources of error are readily apparent here: 

The priginal cri^teria may not have been well established* 
The overlap of pertain methods or course of action 
may be insuffi«iient when taken out of context^....--''^ 
The criteria chosen were the propositions established bvgfareer'^''from both 
quantitative and qualitative studies of non-e^i3^^H:i5fiaIorganisations» 
Some of the propositions which, it vj3^--e^rstnned7 "could- relevance 
to the teaching and research functions of educational institutionsj^have 
been selected^ and these are now presented and discussel. 

Proposition (dl) ' 

Organisations which have a high degree of division of labor are more 
likely to have a high degree of effectiveness than organis^='tions which 
have a low degree of division of labor. 

In this context "division of labor" is taken to me.^n "the degree to 
which the tasks of a system are subdivided. In the University context it 
is pertinent to distinguish between "specialised division of labor^ 
and "routinised division of }jrbor":the former "may involve subdivision of 
the overall task of the organisation into specialised responsibilities 
th?t permit, and indeed require^ greater utilis'^tion of expert specialists"... 
the latter "On the other hand may entair the fragmentation of responsibili- 
ties into simple assignments w^.th routine duties that re'-uire minimum 
skill" (Ref. 3)* For the most<vj;^art, it is "specialised division of labor" 
which would apply. to Universities. It is necess-ry to add the qualifica- 
tion that routinised division of labor en cre^^te low morale p^>rticularly 
if high calibre employees are subjected to extremely routine duties. 

It would seem however that in the teaching area, particulf.t^ly at the 
higher levels, this proposition is a very applicable one. Generally one 
requires of teaching staff at Universities and Institutes of higher educa- 
tion that they be experts, or at least have some specialist ability, in 
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the subjects they terch. The extent to which an InvStitution' s tec'ching 
departs from this principle Cfin be regarded as ^» lessening of its 
teaching effectiveness. Relevant or associated features would include: 
lack of s)tal'f to contribute on current courses and the extent to which 
subjects are not taught bec^^use specialists anre not available. (For 
relevant questions relating to this proposition see v^uestionnr.ire 
Departmental Procedures 1, Sections A,B,C, given in Annex.) 

Proposition (drl) 

Organisations which primarily have a rational-legal type of decision 
making are more likely to have a high degree of effectiveness than 
organisations which primarily have a charismatic type of decision making. 

Accprding to Price "Rational-le^al decision iiraking may be defined 
as the degree to which a social system allocates decision making to 
roles. Charismatic decision making may be define^ as the degree to which 
a social system 3tLloca.tes decision making to specific individuals.'* 
(Ref 2, p.55). ' • 

Price then goes on to discuss the work of Caplow and If'.cGee (p. 14) 
which seems particularly relevant to this project. This discussion has 
been quoted directly, and at length, as follows: 

"In order for any large-scale organis^^tion to carry out a complex 
program, a great deal of power must be excercised. Decisions must be 
made, and men must be induced to carry them out. In most large-scale 
organisations, the distribution of power conforms, more or less, to a 
ladder of rank and authority and is supported by the formal /assumption 
that rank and ability are closely correlated. 

Caplow and McGee then indicate the difficulty of establishing the typical 
kind of power arrangement in universities: 

This kind of arrangement c^^nnot be established in a university faculty 
because of the double system of ranking. Academic rank is conferred by 
the university, but disciplinary prestige is awarded by outsiders, and its 
attainment is not subject to the local institution's, control. Everyone 
in the university recognises, and almost everyone lives by, disciplinary 
prestige. Every academic rank includes men of erormously different pres- 
tige. Power cannot, therefore, be tied to specific positions in the form 
of authority, since such fixation would inevitably establish relationships 
of subordination and equality which were inconsistent with another set of 
social facts. Yet power in some form must be exercised or the university 
cannot function. 

To tie power "to specific positions in the form of .authority" is ' 
to establish a rational-legal type of decision making. Beca.use of the 
"double system of ranking" in universities (by the ]Profession and by the 
organisation), it is impossible for the university to est'bldsh fully 
the rational-legal type of decision making. 
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Decisions must be made and enforced;^ yet , the urijvei'sit:/ cannat 
allocate the right to make decisions completely to roles^ The university 
thus finds itself in a dilemna* According to Caplow ?nd McGee: 

The solution to this dilemnp whicii has evolved in the American 
University is to let power lodge pretty much where it may. The fundalpiental 
device by which stresses in the university ^^re resolved is a kind of jLaw- 
lessness, consisting of vrgue ^nd incomplete rules end ambiguous rnd Un- 
codified procedures. Thus it comes about, for example, that no written 
or unwritten rules govern the details of selecting professional replace- 
ments in most of the universities in our sample. V/ithin a single 
university, some new professors will be nominated by a chairmen on his, 
ovm initiative, others by the dean, others by a coterie of senior members, 
some by outsiders, some by formal majority vote, others by informal 
unanimous approval of the whole deportment or of its tenure members alone. 
This approval is ascertained, as the case may be, by individual consulta- 
tion, casual conversation, or a scheduled meeting under parliamentary 
rules, and verified by a show of hands, a secret ballot, a signed ballot, 
or no ballot at all. 

V/hen a university allows "power to lodge pretty iaiic;i \':}iocq It may" 
it has not fully established a rationii-legal system of decision making, 
because this decision making requires the strict 'assignment of the right 
to make decisions. This inventory assumes that deviant behavior is, 
more often than not, dysfunctional for effectiveness; howevei-, before 
thei*e can be deviant behavior, there must first be norms to ^which con- 
firmity is required. "Lawlessness" means the absence of such norms ("vague 
and incomplete rules and ambiguous and uncodified procedures") and, like 
the lack of conformity, probably indicates some reduction of effectiveness. 

After again noting that "authority... is not tied to specific positions," 
Caplow and llcQree comment upon he resluts of this characteristic of 
univer: ities: "This system ot loose-lying power helps to account for the 
extaordinary high incidence of conflict reported in the universities we 
studied sjid the widespread and passionate dissatisfaction of professors 
with the workings of academic government." 

The system of loose-lying power is the university's l^^ck of ■■ r*.l".y 
established rational-legal> type of decision making. In most systems, the . 
norms prescribe cooperation rather than conflict; consequently, where 
there is an "extaordinary high incidence of conflict", there is probably 
a high amount of devient behr-vior. '^Widespread and passion?' te dissatis- 
faction" indicates low morale. ''^Therefore the University's low degree of 
rational-legal decision makinp- pppears to reduce conformity '^nd morale". 

A significant further elaboration of this complex sit*i^t,:* )a occurs 
in Etsioni's comments or. the function of charisma within complex organ- 
isations (ref 5) "The nature of an organisation's compliance structure 
is an import-^nt deterpiinant of the amount of charisma required. Obviously 
the morj normative power is relied upon, (as in Universities), the greater 
the need for moral involvement and the greater the need for charisma" 

"normative organisations require more such po"sitions (charismatic) 



(all line positions or a relatively large group of 
rank positions)" (p. 211 ). 



professional raiddle- 



The conclusion one must draw is that ideally far greatest effective- 
nessp in the specific instance being considered, a univer.'jity should 
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as^ign decision making to roles occupied by charismatic individiirls 
rather than individuals, end the degree to which they do so could fonn 
a basis for a comparison on effectiveness grounds, (For relev£»rit 
questions relating to this proposition see questionnaire Dop-rtiaentcl 
Procedures 1, Sections D, E, L, M.) 

Projposition (c) 

Organisations which have a high degree of communication are more 
likely to have high degrees of effectiveness than org."nisations which 
have a low degree of communication* 

Proposition (CV) 

Orgr^nisations which have a higli degree of vertical com.Munic:;ition are 
more likely to have a high degree of effectiveness than org?nis?tions 
which have a low degree of vertical communication. 

Proposition (CH) 

Organisations which have a high degree of horizont-1 c^i.V'ii.'i hi » i 
are more IV'^Xy to have a high degree of effectiveness than organisations 
which have v degree of horizontal communication. 

Proposition (CQl) 

Organisations whose systems of communic;>tion are prim^^rily instru- 
mentpl, personal, and formal rre more likely to hfive a high degree of 
effectiveness than organisations whose systems of c vmipuiio tdoii? ^ re 
primarily expressive, impersonal j^nd informal. 

Explaining the ;^bove Notes - C, CV, & CH these are straightf onv-rd and 
self explanatory. Verticalcommunication being hetv/eon i:^'3i'i 
subordinate in either direction, horizontal comraunics-tion bein^ between 
peers, 

CQI- Some definitions of terms is perhaps in order with rerarl to this 
proposition. 

INSTRUMIsT/L COMl/iUWlC/TIOK-the transmission of cognitive infona;ition 
P]?;;jONAL COilMlINIJATION-the transmis;,ion by face to face interr.ction 
FORIiiAL C0U:iINIC;.TION- official transmission of information 
EXPRE3.;IVE COKMUKlCATlON-transmission of nonnative <'•. af^'iotl/? '.ii'* )r rition 
I^^PERSONAL COIiLAIUNICATION-transmission other than by face to f.-^.ce interaction 
UsTORlJAL COW,?UNIC/TIOK-unofficial trani^mission of informatio-i " 

It must be noted that even a system which corrft.-i;" "il : t-. ■ t'-W*: af 
the proposition will not neglect expressive impersonal and informal 
communication. Amongst academics a comparatively high degree 'if informal 
communication could still be effective provided that this is supported 
by formal confirmation. 

In the tp ching and research areas the above propositions are assun:ed 
to allow attempts at evaluation of effectiveness in the following: v/.^ys: 

(a) Institutions whose members have more freauent communic tion amongst 
themselres regarding teaching and research are more effective :n pursuing 
the goals of teaching and research. The asr.urcption is made here in fact 
that this proposition is more applicable to teaching .functions than research 
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functions. (Por relevant questions relating to this proposition see 
questionnaire Departmental Procedures 1 Sections P, N, RJ, 



(D) Institutions whose sources of information in certain specified 
aspects of teaching and research are well defined^ and official, and take 
place via personal interaction with the people concerned, are more 
effective than institutions whose information sources cannot be so de- 
scribed. In p9.rticular this proposition is very relevant to feedb?,ck 
information, e.g. knowledge of one's teaching performance with a view 
to introducing change. (Por relevant questions relating to this propo- 
sition aee questionnaire Departmental Procedures 1, Sections 0;. 

Proposition (SA) 

Organisations which have a high degree of sanctions are more 
likely to have a high degree of effectiveness than organisations which 
have a low degree of sanctiontf'. 

Proposition (NE) 

Organisations whose norm enforcer-nonn conformer relationships are 
basically secondary are more likely to hpve a high degree of effective- 
ness then organisations whose norm-enforcer- norm conformer relationships 
are basically primary. 

opnctions mpy be positive, i.e. gr^tification^l, or negative, i.e. 
deprivations 1. The existence of sanctions ?>nd the posr^ibility of their 
enforcement enables other propositions to operate more effectively. 

V/ithin organisations composed largely of professionals the cuality 
of the sanctions available will be of prime significance. The use of 
co-ercive enforcement would obviously be highly dysfunctionsl. At* some 
levels of it, it may" well be that Renumerative Sanctions could operate 
effectively but the link seems neither clear oat nor flevciale '^nd almost 
impossible to establish directly for teaching and research. For the 
majority of the members of a University the operation of sanctions will 
be more complex and indirect, 
i 

One m^y characterise the type of sanctions which will operate most 
effectively in the University situation as nonnativr> as 'TI;:<ioni '.'-ii-icks 
(Ref.9) ^"organisations that serve culture goals must, for effective 
service of these goals, rely predominantly on normative compliance and 
not on other means of control", (p. Bk)m 

V/hile the imposition of sanctions is a possible method of achieving 
compliance, persuasive and norm?»tive power may b^, r.*. 3ts".*'n:l * '.Tl.iites, 
far more eiYective in a university context. To. the extent to which 
those employed in the orgrnnisation can be persuaded to identify with 
and concur with the values and norms of the orgnnir.?tion. the effectiveness 
of the org??nisation will be enhanced. Kuch of the literature on univei^ 
sities emphasises the problem that members of Paculty frequently identify 
with the values of their discipline and profeMoion :''ather than with the 
university as an Orgf>nis?>tion. There is a tendency for their primrry 
committment to be to their subject. Thus the University as an Or^rani- 
srtion needs to persuade its employee? to .-^dopt its norms. 

The distinction between primary and secondary with respect to norm " 
enforcer relationships reriuires elabor^^tion. Price ( 'vsf 2) " A 'cal-tion- 
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ship is primary to the degree that it is (iiffuse, emotionally envolved, 
biased and governed by ascribed criteria. A relationship is secondary 
to the degree that it is specific, emotionally neutral, iniparti^l and 
focussed on achieved criteria" (p«1if6) "Secondary relationships do not 
imply absence of personal contact. Price's ex^^mple of p. typicrl second- 
ary relationship is that between doctor and patient. Thus secondary 
relationships e^re consistent with the viCT that "personal rrther than 
official normative power tends to be more Xef f ective" (Ref, 6, p. 93) • 

\ 

Por teaching and research purposes, the propositions roulci relrte 
to the differences amongst the various insti'cutes concerning the importance 
and source of the positive and negative rew-^rds pssocifted v;ith these 
functions. For example, the rssumpti6n would be that ^.n institution 
whose members received no positive rev/ards ref^rrding their teaching ^^cti- 
vities would be less effective thrn nn institution v/hose members 
received considerable positive rewards. Furthermore t^ is . e.^ .-sant of 
effectiveness would also need to include the degree of importance of the 
source of rewards. (For relevant questions relating to these propositions 
see questionnaire Departmental Procedures i, Sf^otions H> J> P, Q,). 



1,3 Methodology 

Essentially the behavioral approach is suggesting that the rel?jtiVe 
differences betv/een institutions regarding their effectiveness cr.n be. 
attributed the relative degrees in v^hich they achieve their goals. Certain 
procedidres and practices are associated with goal attainment, g^nd accept- 
ance of the propo.sitions enables some criteria to be set up for judging 
hoii successful these procedures and prac.ices are. Of course no absolute 
values can be assigned but the general principle of ranking v/as as follows. 

Institutions were^ according to v^hat extent their practice rej-'-raing 
some matter was in agreement with the related proposition. Ofter:, however, 
this was linked to how important the institution felt that some variable 
of the proposition was. For example, reg,'=rding teaching performance, a 
well-defined feedback procedure was assumed to be more effective than a 
haphazard one. 3o an institution A which classed students an an import- 
ant source of information and had a wel|-defin*d procedure for receiving 
this, would he classed as more effective than B if B*s procedure was 
less well-defined than A's. This would still >pply if B« s procedure 
was as well-defined as A's but B did not regrrd the source as important 
as A. . ^ 

Thus it can be agreed, for example, that a" component of effp^ctive 
teaching is to have a number of specialist st^ff available. Then two 
institutions v/ho agree on the import- nee on the avail? tility of st.^ff but 
who differ in their a.ctral availability can be directly comp* red ini 
terms of effectiveness on that particular issue, and on th' l .'.sr,vc only. 

' This exrmple illustrates how no further summary of its re.'sults can 
be mrde, beyond that which is given in the report. 

Another consideration is to what extent is the expresriion '^institu- 
tionA's practice, opinion etc.", meaningful? The number of re:;pondents 
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per institution ranged from three to ten, the averege being eight. On 
a representative Lasis, if less than 50 per cent of the respondents from 
any institution' failed to commsnt on a topic, it wa.s n.s '.u.n©.! t)»o 
Institute could not be represented. For any category to be classed as 
representing an institution's reply at least 75 per cent of the respondents 
had to agree to th^t catef.ory. If 60 per cent or more (but les^ th^n 75 
per cent; of the respondents replied in a certain category, all statements 
concerning an institution were qualified by the tenn 'majority', '*'he 
term 'about erually divided' between two c»*tegoriefs meant that either 
category contained more than 40 per cent but less than 60 per cent of the 
respondents opinions. In many cases five or more cc'tegories were combined 
and in some cases they were ignored, being included In the jve.-.tionnaire 
in order to avoid the methodological error of 'failure to state alterna- 
tives' • 

Of course many combinations are possible and the conclusions given 
represent only some of the major orderings relating to the relevant 
proposition. 

V/hen rankings are e^ven, institutions of equc.l staiuG are enilosed 
within brackets, the most effective institutions being stated first. Por 
example, (ix, Ip)j (l^. Id* If); (in); (ll. Is*-) ^^here I^., I^ are 
more Effective than la, I^, If etc. 

It is important to note that as only .an ordinal scale has been used, 
•differences' between successive brackets can only mean *bigger than* or 
'less than'. It is not possible to say by how much these differences are. 

In any case it is clear that some of the criteria mentioned above 
have a subjective interpretation regarding in v/hich order the degree of 
prior items should be placed, and strictly this ordering ^ould require 
verification at least by some general concensus. Furthefrabre given 
the small numbers involved the p rcentages themselves cannot be regarded 
as truly representative f^nu have to l?e viewed in the light h^f what 
'wQuld* be done in a large scale oper^'tion. 



1.4 Example ■ 

i ^ * \ 

Replies to table 3 of th6 'questionnaire showed that institution^ 2, 
3, 12, 15, 16 used students either very mucjb °or often (that is 75 per^ 
cent or more of respondents replied in these o- te^orie;i) : r nd -h^t the 
majority (i.e. between 60 per cent and 74 per cent) of institutions 4, 
5, 6, 7, 10, 11 used studetns either very much or often. Thus the former 
set of institutions would be regarded as using this particular source 
more than the latter. Now th proposition is that .;n infer :^-tion source 
v/hich follows a well defined or formal prpcedure is more effective than 
one v/hich is haphazard (ta ta^ke the two extremes). So replies to t'-ble-4 
of the questionnaire are now examined and it is noted thai- 1;I>g institutions 
who have (i.e-. 75 per cent or more) a well "defined procedure regarding 
feedback information from students ere 4, 15, l6« Institutions 15 is in 
the next category of 'few rules, generally accepted ann expect'^; p.-ocedure' 
(i.e^ 75 per cent or more). The majority (60-74 per cent) of institution 
10 are in the same category. For the remaining institutions ho one 
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category hf'.s a significant majority nnd 'hence it is r>s5iimed th«?t no 
asked for viewpoint is representative of such institutions.* 

Institutions clDmmon to the highest classifications for the "student" 
section of tables 3 and 4 of the questionnaire are 15 and 16« Institu- 
tion 4 is next since although it has both high classifications they are 
only a mojority viewpoint for that institution in table 3- ii^imilarly 
with institution13, but it also has a "middle" classif icr^-tion in table 
Obviously institution 10 is next because of its majority representation. 
The only remaining definite viewpoint is that of institution 6 in the 
ha.phazard category. Hence a rank ordering of institutions in response 
to their replies to tables 3 and 4 would be: (l5,l6); (if); (13); (10). 
(2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 12) - no representative agreement. If an^institution 
does not appear in the ranking it means that there was ni5 representative 
agreement and it could not be classified even under ver/ coarse groupings. 
In one sense it could be assumed that such institutions are very ineffect- 
ual as in most cases the divergences of viewpoint are at opposite ends 
of the scale. For example, if one half of an institution reports that 
feedbf)Ck of teaching information within the institution is good pnd the 
other half reports the opposite, then from the viewpoint of effectiveness 
the institution would appear to be rather worse then neutral. Never*- 
theless in such esses the institution would be classed in the neutral 
categoi^ of "no representative agreement". 
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2. ANALYSIS OF RESULTS 




UUESTI0KNAIR5-DEPART^,EMTAL PROCEDURES 1 ' 

2.1 Teaching as a 
lire Section a) 

That the provision of good teaching could be regarded as an im- 
portant departmental goal was, as originally stated, an assumption. 

Before looking at factors affecting this goal it was obviously- 
necessary to test the assumption. (This was done by asking respondents 
to complete Table 1, where they had the opportunity of indic£>ting how 
important the activity of teaching v/as to their depart)'!en_t « 

All 'departments, except for two, classed teaching as either of 
very great importance (l) or of considerable importance (2). For 1*14 
this view was a majority one for I 3 there was an equal division between 
(1) or (2) and »of moderate importpnceV (3), Thus the assumption was 
valid. 

2.2 Teaching: Specialisation Staff/Subject Compromise 
(Relevant Proposition: D. L. ' uestionnaire. Sections B, C) 

J'or two institutions, 5, 18, the subjeptr taught represented either 
a* compromise or to some extent a compromise between subjects and. staff 
available. ^ 

At the other extreme this definitely presented no problems to 
institutions 7, 11, 15, 16. This was also true for the majority of 
respondents in institutions 2, 4, 6, 10, 12, I4. Institutions 3 ;.nd 13 
seemed equally divided between the extremes. 

Table a 

Here the criterion wa.=! total number of subjects per institution 
rather than the proportion of respondents. Since these were single peiw 
son dependents the 5Q^c proportion replying limit was not adhered to. 

Institutions that thought it wan' very necessary' or 'necessary' to 
have extra specialised, staff for 3 or more subjects currently taught were 
5, 11, 12, 16. 

^or 2 subjects, institutions 2, 3, 6, 11, I3, I4, 18 
For 1 subject, institutions 7, 10, 15 

T,^ble b - 

Institutions that thought it was 'very necessary' or 'necessary' to* 
have 3 or more additional subjects trught were 4, 5, 18. 



I denotes Institution 
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^'or additional subjects. Institutions 2,3, 7, 12, 13, 15, l6, 18 
and for 1 additional subject, Institutions 1, 6, 10, 11, 14« 

Table c 

Institutions that thought it was 'necessary' or 'very necessary' to 
remove 1 or 2 subjects were 4, 7, 10, 11, 13, 14* 



COIiCLUSION \j 

\ 

Rank ordering 9f Institutions on the general criteria that high * 
teaching effectiveness included having sufficient specialist stoff avail- ^ 
able, so th?t the choice of subject matter was independent of terching 
personnel. 

' • ; Table 2- (5, 18); (3, 13); (2, 4, 6, 10, 12, (7, 10, 15) ^ 

Table a - (5, H, 12, I6); (2, 3, 6, 11, 13, 14, 18); (7, 10, I5) 
Table b - (4, 5, 18) 

2.3 Decision ^^*a king-Rules, Role Occupenta 

(Relevant proposition DRL. questionnaire Sections D,^ B) 

It was decided not to anal^rse the yreplies to this question as 
apparently the phrase 'decisions associated with staff allocation to 
your department' was open to interp3:et/tion as ' she- ill te-:ix3'^ ::U:.t xnongst 
existing staff members'. j--lternatively the original could have referred 
to decisions at a Natioiial -rather than Institutional level. 

No ambiguity had been reportecT here during the pilot i":'rv'^.^• 1.11 \ th 
questionnaire had been printed whem the matter was raised at the final 
briefing for chief Investigators/ Notwithstanding a written explr.nrtory 
addendum and an undertaking by tne investigators to ensure thf t the 
point was made clear, some confusion was present* 

i ^ 

2.4 Teaching - Rewards, sanctions , Feedback Sources 

(Relevant propositions C, CQI, SA, NB; Sections referred to P, a, H, j) 
Table } 

Intere;"tingly for all institutions the head of department played no 
.role as source of information regarding teaching performance. This was 
£»lso true for 'other faculty'. The most important Source for most •> 
institutions was 'self awareness**, all institutions except I 13, reporting 
use of this source fs 'very much or often'. Institutions 2, 12, 15* I6 
also used the sar.ie category for students. 

Table 4 . 

The only sources, with well defined procedures wr- that of 'student 
feedback' for the inr.titutions 4, 15, I6 and personal av^?reness for 11?. 
All institutions reported the use of other faculty as 'haphrzf^rd, very 
informal'. I 13 reported the middle cp'e>;ory (generally accepted procedure) 
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for the student source. 
Table 5 

For most institutions the two principal sources of positive rewards 
(i.e. of 'greatest or consider^ Lie* importc^nce) were students end self 
opinion, yet as Table 4 indicated feedback from students wn^ renerallv 
ill-defined, ^ ' ^ 

Similarly Institutions 5, 7, 10, 18 repdrted the head of depai^tment 
as being of * considerable or greatest importance* yet for the majority 
cf members of these institutions contact was a 'haphazard, very informal 
occurence', r. 

Table 6 ^ 

These results were similar to those for positive rewards although 
r^'ther more polarised, students and head of . department bej.)is t^r^) l.vo 
lources of 'greatest or considerable'. Mere the head of department 




which v/ps also used by the majority of institutions 'Other fa-culty', top, 
had ipore weight as a source of negative rewards. For Institute 2 they-^' 
were of 'gre^t/considerable importance' and for institutions 4,5r^,^7, 
10, 11, 14, 16 they were in the 'considerable/moderate' classification. 



SOhlE COLCLU :iONi: 



fenk ordering of Institutions on the^eral theme thrt a well used 
source of informal ior regarding pch performance g'hould h.-ve well defined 
procedures. . / ' T 

(15, 16); (4); (l.^); (10); (2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 12) / ^' 

Rank oraerin^ of Institutions w?s base; on the .assumption that approval, 
prpise, etc. is the most effective rnd positive sanction when it irigi- 
nates from ?n important source, using well defined procedures; with, 
importance of source being t}.e first consideration. 

utudents: - (4, 15, 16); (2,3, 7, 11, 12, 14); (10); (6); (3) 
+ Head of Department: - Institution not ranked but Iru*i;it. w'-^.i.; B, 7, 10, 

18 would have a low effective rating as they combine a very important 

source with haphazard information flow. - ' 

+ Other Faculty: - iSame comments as i^ead. of Departments for Institutions 

4, 5 V'ith a ranking as (1, 2) 
+ uelf Awareness: - (l2); (13): (4, 18) 

- Students: ~ (4, 15, I6); (13); (3, 5) 

- Iterd of Department: - Game conunetits as for positive rev/ards -pplyinc 
to Institutions 2, 6. 7, 10, 14, 18 

- Other Faculty: - (l8); (3, 4. 5, 7, 10, 11, 14, I6); (2) 

- ^ Self Avareness: (12); (13); (4); (l8) 

(+ ^ Positive rewards; - = T^egative rewards) 
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2»5 Research 



That the carrying out of good research could be regarded as an 
important departmental goal was, as originally stated, an assumption. 
Befox'e looking at fapt'orfi affecting this goal it was obviously nece5sary 
to test the assu^^^on* This was done by asking respondents to complete 
Table 7> wher^they had the opportunity of indicating hov; ir;ipoi-t?nt the 
activity of research was to their department. 

The majority of institutions classified research as either of very 
'great importance' or of •considerable? importance'. These institutions 
were 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 7,, 14, 15, 16, 12. (For Institution 12 this was a 
majority viewpoint). For the remaining institutions the inclusion of 
the category of moderate importance to those above was necessrry. These 
institutions were 10,, 11, 12, 13* 18. 

Thus the assumption Wf,s valid. 
2.6 Decision ^^^aking 

(iCelevant proposition DRL. '..uestionn/iire' Sections L, M) 

Decision making : Except for In^-titutions 1 8, 1 if all institi tions replied 
that the decision to ^>llocrte c^^pitpl equipment funds v/as mpde by 
coamittee. 

Rules : Only for Institution 18 were there little or feir ii;les or esta- 
blished criteria. For institutions 6, 7, 13> 14, 16 thepe v/ere 'some 
rules' and only for Institution 10 were there 'many rules', ^'or other 
institutions there was no clear agreement. 

Decisicr making rules ; -^^1 though there were one or two dissenting • indi"> 
viduals institution viev;points could all be expressed as either, deci- 
sions were almost invariably made or they v/ere 'on average' u'-de by the 
occupants of the official decision making roles or posts. 



CONCLU:.>CT 

There was, ^insufficient mnge pf replies to allov/ a rank ordering 
for the de.;ision making role issue. (Possibly an interview v/ould hrve 
producecL different results here). 

On a decision making rule basis, the rank ordering is: Inrstitutions 
(10); (6, 7, 13, 14, 16); (18). 



2.7 Research - Rewrrds, ognctions Feedback llources 

(Relevant propositions CQI, SA, NE. Questionnaire Sections K, 0, P, Q) 
Table 8 * 

With the exception of Institution 18, .no institi^tion could be 
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cla.*3sified as reg??rfiinf^ rese-Tch studenrks as ^reouent source of infoi^ 
motion regardinp: repe^rch r>bility (although most institutions hrd indivi- 
dv-ls v/ho thought they eve) 0 Institutions 3, 5, 10, J2 thought they 
v^ere rrrely or prpctic-lly never used. For most instil;;^ M ••ji - -h'lG aodp.l 
reply for hef^d of .depf>rtment was 'sometimes* with the exception of 
Institution 1S »for v.-hich the head of department w^-s often used r>z ? feed- 
brck source. Institutions placing other faculty in thn 'vf^v .uioVother* 
cate£:ories v/ere ?, 10, 5, 12, 13 f^nd 'sometimes' fqr Institution.'^ 7 and 
.11. All institutions reported 'perpon?! awareness' in the 'very much/ 
often' categories. These same categories v/ere used by institutions 3, 4, 
5, 1-&[ 12, 13, 14, t5, 16 for the use of 'published lunterifjl'. Other 
.sources were not of signifiCw^nce. 

Tc-^ble 9 . 

Institutions 7, 13, 14, 15 regarded research students as r very hap- 
hazard source of information, '-i^he same was true for head of deprrtment 
for Institutions 3, 6, 10, 11, 12 with no institution reg.?rdinf: use of 
this source as well defined; and institutions equally divided botv/een 
•few rules' and 'haphazard' were 2, 7, 13, 15, 'Other faculty' were 
classed as a 'haphazard' source of feedback infonaation by institutions 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 16, 183 as 'few rules' by Institution 15 and institutions 
equrlly divided between 'few rules and haphazard' were 2, 11, i '.^^ 13^ 14, 
'Personal awareness' had a 'few rules' classification from institutions 
11, 13, rnd 14 and an equal division between *few rules' end 'haphazard* 
frou; institutions 4, 7, 10, 12, 15; Published Material ^r--. - 'vr-ill de- 
fined* source for Institutions 3, 4, 1^^/, 14 rnd one with 'few rules' for 
institution 7* 



SO^^E CCKCLUlilONS 

R^.nlc ordering of institutions on general\jriteria rel^itin^Ho the 
proposition that p well used source of feedback information refpfding 
P'srsonal reserrch ability should have v/ell defined rather th^n ^rpha^^ard 
procedures. 

(a) ^iesearch ;tudents: Not a v?ell used source 

(b) Hgpd of Department: (I8); (2. 7, 13/, lb); (3, 6, 10, 11, 12) 

(c) Other Faculty: (II); (12, 15); (7); (5, IO) 

(d) Personal Observation: (4, 10, 7, 12, 15); (II, 13, 14) 

(e) Riblished i.^aterialt (3, 4, 10, 14); (7); (5, 12, 1 5, I6) 

Table 10 

Here there vfas a strong and varied response as to what constituted 
iraportant rev/ards regarding research. Institution.^ 2,-3, 4 5, ^, 7, 10, 
11, 12, 13 and 14 gave 'published material' as 'source of t^i^ interest 
or considerable ir.iportr^nce' , 'Personal Observation' received the same 
classiMcation from institutions 4, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, In'^titutions 
2, 7, 10, 18 also" gave this s?-me classific^^tion of 'utmost or considerable 
inportcnce' tq the head of department. :^imilarly *for Institutions 2, 5, 
7, 12, 14, 16 for other faculty. Research students were not si/^nificant 
as a source except for institutions 4, 7 who regarded them as 'just 
about important' or of 'moderate importance'. 
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Table 11 

Here the spread of answers for negative rewards such as disapproval| 
complaints etc. associated With research ability was siuiil-r to that for 
positive rewards although there were significant differences, i^.eplies 
were mostly polarized into the two top categories of importrnce, xhus 
the following sources were classed either as 'of the ubmos^. L loorbmce' 
or of 'condiderable importance*: 'iPublished Material' by institutions 

6, 3, 7, 10, 11, 4, 12, 14, 15,' 16; 'Personal Observations' by insti- 
tutions 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18; 'Other f-oalty' 
by institutions 7, 12, l6; 'Head of Department' by institutions 2, 6, 

7, 10, l8. Research Students were regarded as of ^no importance'. 

SOME CONCIJUSIONS 

Rank ordering of Institutions based on the assumption th^^t revrrds 
for research performance are more effective when they originate from 
an important source using well defined, as opposed to haphrsard proce- - 
dures. 

a) Positive rewards, other faculty : (l5, 12, 2, 14); (5, 7, l6) 

b) Positive rewards, he-d of department ; (l8); (2, 7); ^10); (6, 11, 12) 
o) T;o3itive rewards > published material : (3, 4, 10, 14); Kl); (5, 11, 12); (5, 13y 

Negative revfprds, hepd of department : (18); (2, 7); (6, 10) ' / % 

Negative rewards, published mpteri^l : (3, 4, 10, 14); (7); (6, 11, 12); (5, 13. 



2,8 ComjTiunic'tion - Head of Dep^-^rtment and Departmental Pe'?r>^ 
(Relevant propositions C, CV, CH). ,uestiGnnpire Section R 

Tables 12, 13 

In the analysis of the results of \)rbles 12 pnd 13, the <^.rter,OTies 
which contain the modal replies of the ^respective instlha . r - . .we taken 
as representative of the institution. The results have been sunu'irrised 
-by overleaf by reproducing the original tables and inserting the institu- 
'tion numbers in the categories representing their 'rnodr^l' '-^ jtr^lao. 



* In faat a more restricted 'mode' was used. Instead of the most fre- 
quent category the criterion was that category which contained "t 
ieast. 50 per cent of the replies, . 
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TqhlG 12. lu rt^rotion iviMi 112^0 OF UHPAffT.JOT 



'^'opi<^ j Average frcqu«}iicy of ^lUernctiou with 1 HAD OF DtrATOlENT 



t 

t 

1 

1. 


' Daily 


WuoKly 


1 

Mo'i1 Illy 


Termly 


ifearly 


Almost 
^Nover 


1 

Syllabus/Timetable 






■ 15,18 


2,6, 

13,14, 

16 


5,7 


12 
12 


St 11 don 1 Pro-.7rcss 




10 


4,0, 


7,13, 


Otialiiy/IV»o(jress 
of i^oc lures 




18 


4; 


16 


14 


'3, 7,11 
12, 


Current Research * 


;6 


18 


2.4,13 


10 


12 



Table 13. Jntoraction with DivFAm^iEXTAL PEERS 



Topic 


Average frequency of interaction with DEPATOIEOTAL PEERS 


Daily 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Te rml y 


Yearly 


Almost 
Never 


Syllabus/Timetable 


4 


:2,18 


13 




5. 




StudoM Progress 


■ 


4. 

16,18 


6, 

13, / 

14, / 


/2, 7 






Quality/Profiress 
of I c'Cturcs 




4, 18 


13, 16 ' 

/ ■ 


2 






Current He search 




4, \4 j 10, 13 









Nature of work, progress, changes in, etc. 
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2#9 ^onclusioni 

The tablets themselves give a rough guide' to the r^nk order of 
institutions based on the proposition that orgpnisatiopis which have 
a higk degree of communication are more likely to have a high degree 
of effectiveness than organisations which have a low dergree of 
comauaication. 

The institutions shown above -re thoae whose members agreed on 
one category more than any other (see footnote). Obviously a vride 
range of replies, ydth an even dispersion of frequencies, v/ould mean 
that none of the above categories could represent the average communi- 
cation pattern of an institution, and these have been omitted. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 



In Mr. Lars Thulin's preliminary evaluation of this report he pinpointed 
four critical fjuestions against which this work should be judged: 

(a) What did we want ? 

(b) What did we get ? 

(c) Was it worth it ? 

(d) Where do we go from here ? 

We can draw our conclusions under bhesig 'four headings. 

(a) What did we want ? 

Our first requirement was to create, to validate, and possibly revise a 
methodology which would help to establish measures of admini^^str^tive 
effectiveness and structure. We found, once we started serious research, 
that the project was more difficult than we had at first sight envisaged. 
This was not only because of its novelty, which meant there was no previous 
work to which reference could be made, but also because of the difficulty 
of obtaining on-going data. It would be wise to emphasize that we did not 
anticipate the present project yielding conclusive results. At this stage 
the emphasis was upon the creation of a valid methodology. 

In order to accomplish this aim two parallel approaches were tried. TIvb 
first one was to use the established guide lines of behavioural science to 
develop an understanding of the goals towards which Universities are perceived 
to work. This led to derivation of ranking measures. However, this approach 
tended to be an academic one and kept within the established methodology of 
the social sciences. Such an approach, by acknowledging the limitations of 
any methodology concerning the behaviour of people, meant that it did not 
lead 'either to a useful - in an applied sense - classification of structure* 
or of quantitative measures of effectiveness. 

The other approach was a systematic analysis which has led, we suggest, 
towards the establishment of a practicable and profitable methodology. 

(b) What did we get ? 

As can be seen from (a) , the main burden of these conclusions will draw upon 
the statistical results of the Systems Approach, although we should emphasize 
^- that useful quantifiication is much more powerful when placed within the fabric 
of behavioural understanding. Notwithstanding the reservations with which we 
started the study, we found that the Systems Approach worked well and produced 
concrete measures and measuring techniques upon which comparative assessments 
could be rigorously based. (See II 8.) Also, it should be noted that there 
remains some analysis to be carried out on the survey questionnaires which 
should produce interesting additional results. 

(c) Was it worth it ? 

The budget for this project was £A,000 which is only a small part of tAe 
administration costs of any one single university. We feel that the results 
have more than justified this modest Investment. Moreover, the stimulation 
of the interest of administrators in such a large number of international 
universities has ensured that the seeds of further research should fall on 
fertile ground. . . • 
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(d) Where do ve go from here ? 



Proposals for further research along the lines of the Systems Approach are 
given in jl 9. These, together with the rest of the report itself and the 
material in the Annexe, should enable interested parties to continue the 
methodology. In particular, we would hope that the "interested parties" 
would conq)rise a research team and a set of co-operating and co-ordinated 
institutions. The research team ideally would contain at least one 
experienced administrator and at least one.^s^tistician. The institutions 
thetaselves need not come from different countries, since the methodology 
proved capable of isolating differences within countries. 



Such interested parties woald then repeat the basic program of the Systems 
Approach (see II 2) in the lighji of the amei>di6ents and amplifications detailed 
in II 9. We feel that such a project will ^Id original, interesting, and 
exciting results. / 

However, commitment to further research need not be so- total, and several 
more modest proposals are offered at the end of II 9. For instance, much 
would be gained from a broader circulation of Departmental Procedures 2 and 
the Administrative questionnaires as they now stand. In particular, varia- 
tions between Departments and Faculties "within each institution could be 
investigated in addition .to inter- institutional comparison. 

Regarding the Behavioural Approach, we suggest that in principle the metho- 
dology is a sound one, but its application needs further work before its 
direct utilization can be realized. An essential feature of this approach 
IS that it demands acceptable criteria of effectiveness' and here it is 
suggested that further work /would involve a panel of administrators who would 
provide those criteria. Tj^ advantages of this would be twofold: the 
criteria would, presumably, be at a very applied level and in addition the 
need to appeal 'to non-university organizational theorists fot justification 
would be reduced. 



In the light of the f^xperience gained in this pilot project, we feel confident 
in. asserting the viability and worth of continued research in the field, at ^ 
least along the lines established by the Systems Approach. 
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